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ROSEMARY. 
— 
‘* That's for remembrance.’ — OPHELIA. 
IT was summer time, and evening: still the tender sunset glow 
Flushed the broad, box-bordered alley where she wandered to and 
fro. 


Sweet the garden was with lilies, cool with promise of the dew, 
Quaint with many an olden fancy, trained in ivy, clipped in yew. 


And a fountain plashed its waters, near a vine-entangled wall 
Stretching out to meet the gateway of the old baronial hall. 


There the sparrows chirped and fluttered; there in drowsy summer 
noons, 

Round its woodbine and clematis, hummed the bees their droning 
tunes. 


And the fair and only daughter of the ancient house, one day, 
In its trembling, sunlit shadow, gave her tender heart away. 


For the coming of her lover she was waiting in the glow 
Of the waning summer evening; and like sunrise over snow, 


To her cheek the happy color in a rush of gladness came, 
When she heard his step behind her, and he lightly breathed her 
name. 


He was tall, dark-browed, and stalwart; she was slender, with a 
grace 
All unconscious as a lily's, and with something in her face 


That revealed the lily-nature, made you wonder as you passed, 
How its delicate sweet innocence in such a world coun last. 


It was something rare to see her, with the ever-new surprise 
Of her virgin passion shining in her shy, delighted eyes. 


Every fibre of her spirit thrilled responsive to the sense 
Of her boundless adoration, and his vast munificence. 


What was she that he should love her ?—he so noble and so grand, 
Who would honor by his choice the proudest lady in the land ! 


And he —as the lordly manner of a man is— loved, indeed, 
But accepted with complacence, as his manhood's simple meed, 


Her up-looking veneration; never dreaming she could draw 
Any line of separation ‘twixt her duty and his law. 


It was on this summer evening that the little cloud drew nigh 
Which was doomed to spread, and darken all the sunshine of her 
sky. 


From her chamber-window called a voice, impatiently ; she went 
All in haste, and left her lover to his jealous discontent. 


He strode to and fro the garden, chafing inly till she came, 
Met her coldly at returning, with averted looks of blame. 


She, with tender, mute entreaty in her eyes, made quick excuse — 
‘* That her brother wished her presence, and it was the household 
use 


‘* To observe his wishes always, and regard his lightest whim ; — 
"Twas so little, after all, that one could ever do for him !" 


But her lover answered, hotly: ‘‘ Am I then to understand 
That when you have condescended to bestow on me your hand, 


‘* You will still, as now, consider his prerogative divine, 
And obey his whims, indifferent to any will of mine ? 


‘* Once for all, and once for ever, let me say, if this be true, 
I will take no second place where I conceive the first my due.”’ 


For a moment she stood silent, struck with wonder and with pain; 
In her cheek the color wavered, flushed, and faded out again. 


Low she answered then, and gently: ‘‘ It will be my purpose still, 
Neither to neglect my brother, nor to slight my husband's will." 


** But the one compels the other,"’ he returned, with stubborn pride. 
‘I decline my wife's devotion with her brother to divide." 


**Do you mean," she asked him slowly, ‘‘that to be your wife 
implies 

The necessity of breaking, and forsaking, older ties ? " 

‘In a measure, yes,’ he answered; ‘it implies that, being wed, 


You will leave your brother's household, be content with mine 
instead." 


‘* But I will not leave my brother; "’ in a steady voice and low: 
‘** Where I go, as wife or maiden, I have promised he shall go."’ 


‘Then the promise must be broken; for he shall not go,"’ said he. 
‘* There shall no such cause for trouble come between my wife and 
me. 


** Once for all, make choice between us ""—with imperious demand; 
And she, promptly, ‘‘I release you from the claiming of my hand. 


** Since I may not break my promise, and I am compelled to choose, 


| But he crushed the flower she gave him, crying, ‘‘ What have I to 
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‘« This is final, then, conclusive ? Here the story ends?" he said, 
While the angry blood surged upward, staining cheek and fore- 
head red. 


‘‘Nay,” she answered, cheek and forehead whitening slowly: 
‘* Evermore 
While I live. for me the story goes on endless as before. 


‘* Here's rosemary for a token; "" and she plucked the bit of bloom, 
With a pleading glance ; — ‘‘ hereafter you may give remembrance 
room.” 


do 
With your rosemary ? 
rue. 


The garden grows no plant. for me but 


‘‘ From this bitter hour forever in my heart its roots are set ; 
Give me nothing for remembrance ; would to God I could forget!" 


Then he turned and left her, striding down the lily-scented path, 
In a heat of pride and passion, all his heart aflame with wrath. 


‘‘ If the puling, selfish fancies of her idiot brother be 
Line and rule for her behavior, she is not the wife for me. 


‘* Who is wed with me shall answer only to her husband's call, 
And my wife is mine entirely, or she is not mine at all."’ 


Down the broad, box-bordered al'ey, past the old wall ivy-twined, 
Out beyond the crested gateway, never looking once behind — 


So he left her. She stood silent, pale with piteous surprise, 
Gazing, mute with pain, long after he had vanished from her eyes. 


On the gravel lay the flower — little worth, alas! as such, 
In its bruised and faded sweetness. Stooping, she, with tender 
touch, 


Smoothed the crumpled leaves, and laid it in the hollow of her hand, 
Kissed it thrice, and murmured softly, ‘‘ You shall never under- 
stand, 


‘*Oh, my brother! God do so to me, and more, if I betray 
What forlornness you have wrought me, unaware, this evil day."’ 


And the vow was kept so duly that the brother never knew, 
Never guessed the buried secret of her rosemary and rue. 


When he questioned why her lover came no more, she smiled and 
said 
That she liked her maiden freedom, and had yet no mind to wed. 


It was such a serious matter! and beside, what need had she 
Of a lover or a husband — with a brother dear as he ? 


So she kissed his pallid forehead, and content, he never guessed 
How the little sprig of rosemary lay withered on her breast. 


Year by year they twain together watched the summer-lilies blow, 
Watched the seed-time, and the harvest, and the coming of the 
snow. 


Year by year her youth departed : faded slowly from her face 
Bloom and roundness; but a finer beauty blossomed in their place. 


Something like the shining signet on the pilgrim's forehead set 
In the dream of old John Bunyan, evermore the gazer met ; 


And her brother's feeble spirit knew her, through his dying eyes, 
For the angel who had led him to the gate of Paradise. 


On his grave successive seasons shed their blossoms one by one; 
Twice the winter frosts had melted, twice the lilies to the sun 


Had disclosed their golden centres; when a traveler came at last, 
At the ancient gate dismounted, up the garden alley passed. 


She was sitting where he left her seven weary years ago, 
And the sky was warm above her with the rosy after-glow. 


In its basin plashed the fountain; on the ivy-covered wall 
Chirped the sparrows, and the rosemary was growing green and 
tall. 


Stealing near, he heard her whisper, ‘‘ It is seven long years to-day 

Since my love was counted worthless, my remembrance thrown 
away. 

‘*T would be content, God sees it, with rosemary, if I knew 


There was not to him remaining any single leaf of rue.” 


Listening, this he heard her whisper, in the summer stillness sweet ; 
Then his soul was shamed within him, and he fell before her feet. 


‘* Never surely yet from Heaven was so pure an angel sent, 
And I am the chief of sinners, but behold me! I repent. 


‘*Oh, my darling, can you pardon me the cruel wrong you bore ? 
Can you trust me?" he entreated. ‘‘ Can you love me as before?” 


In its moss-gr »wn, marble basin, with how musical a fall 
Plashed the fountain! How the sparrows chirped and fluttered on 
the wall! 


Seven weary years had vanished as a vision of the night, 
And the garden seemed enchanted ground to echo her delight. 


Did she hold herself too cheaply? Was it lack of maiden pride 
That she came to him so easily, a fond and willing bride ? 


That I know not! but this only—in the kingdom far or near, 
There was never wife so honored, never woman held so dear, 


And her life flowed on henceforward to as sweet and glad a tune 
As her blackbirds and her throstles piped in leafy nooks of June. 


Tall her lilies sprang, and greenly her rosemary spread and grew, 
But in all the garden never was a single root of rue. 





With humility the honor you designed me, I refuse.” 


“7 WILL if YOU WILL.” 
THE Kay House is a pleasant little hotel, standing 
half way up the side of a mountain in New Hamp- 
shire. 
In the parlor there, one July evening, were four 
people — Mrs. St. John and her daughter Elly, Miss 
Emily May and Mr. Millburn. As Elly St. John went 
to the piano, these two last slipped out on the bal- 
cony, and stood listening as Elly sung: 
‘* Could we forget, could we forget ! 
Oh that Lethe were running yet, 
The past should fade like a morning dream, 
In a single drop of the holy stream. 
Ah! we know what you would say, 
But we are too tired to hope or pray ; 
For, hurt with ceaseless jar and fret, 
Body and soul cannot forget. 


‘‘Can they forget, will they forget 

When they shall reach the boundary set, — 
When with the final pang and strain 

They are parted never to meet again? 
Ever to them shall rest be given, 

Senseless in earth, or happy in Heaven ? 
That which has been it might be yet 

If we could only learn to forget ; 

But the stars shall cease to rise and set, 
And fall from Heaven ere we forget.” 


Elly sung with an intensity and pathos which bor- 
rowed none of its force from within, for she was a 
good-natured, inconsequent sort of girl, who had 
never had a trouble in her life. The gift of musical 
expression is often quite independent of feeling or 
experience. Elly’s music hurt Emily cruelly, and 
stirred and roused the old sorrow which had but 
just begun to fall asleep for a little. She had loved 
deeply and fondly a man who had grown tired of her 
and left her, because he was greatly her inferior. 
Much as she suffered, I rejoiced when her engage- 
ment with Lewis Leighton was broken. I had known 
Lewis from his earliest childhood, and I had always 
disliked him as a selfish, conceited prig. The last I 
heard of him, he had turned Catholic, and joined the 
Jesuits ; and I only hope he got well snubbed during 
his novitiate. Had Miss May married him, her dis- 
appointment would have been unspeakably greater 
than it was. As she leaned over the balcony while 
Elly sung, and looked out into shadows and starlight, 
her heart was wrung as with the first anguish of loss, 
the sickening sense of her own blind infatuation. 
“Oh God!” she said to herself, “when w// the bit- 
terness of this death be past?’ Then she became 
conscious that Mr. Millburn was speaking to her; but 
he had more than half finished what he had to say 
before she realized that he was asking her to be his 
wife. 

He spoke at a very unfortunate moment. He and 
Emily had been very good friends that summer. 
They had wandered in the woods, ascended Mount 
Washington, and been to Glen Ellis together. She 
had liked him, but she had never dreamed of him as 
a lover, and when he presented himself in that light 
she was shocked, and startled, and a little provoked. 

“Oh hush!” she said sharply. “ It never can be — 
never!” 

“Do you then dislike me so much?” said Evert 
Millburn, trying very hard to speak quietly. 

“No,” she said, making an effort to collect her 
thoughts. “I have liked you—you have been good 
to me; but all the love I had to give is dead and 
buried, and there is no resurrection.” 

He made no answer; but she felt that she had 
hurt him. 

“T am very sorry,” she faltered ; “I never meant —” 
’«]T understand,” he said quickly. “It is no one’s 
fault but my own. Good-night.” And they touched 
hands and parted. 

Evert went up to his own room, where his friend, 
Dick Bush, was sitting in the dark. Dick was a boy 
of nineteen. He had been trying to work his way 
through college, and had worn himself out in the 
effort, and Mr. Millburn had brought him to the moun- 
tains for his vacation. Dick made a hero of Evert, 
and he had been mortally jealous of Emily May. 

“ Dick,” said Mr. Millburn, after a little, “we will 
go over to the Glen to-morrow.” 

And then Dick understood the case, and mentally 
abused Miss May as “a cold-hearted flirt,” which 
epithet she did not in the least deserve. 

Evert and Dick went away early in the morning. 
Emily heard the stage drive away, and turned her 
face to her pillow, and thought bitterly of the hor- 
rible perverseness of things in this world. 





—Mary E. Bradley. 


She knew that Evert was good, and manly, and 
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sensible. He was in a fair way to win reputation at 
the bar, and, if not just handsome, was attractive and 
gentlemanly. 

“There are dozens that would be proud and happy 
to accept his love ; and nothing would do but that he 
must throw it away on me,” thought Emily, impa- 
tiently. “But it’s never worth while to pity men very 
much. They mostly get over their troubles very 
easily, if there is no money lost.’”” From which it may 
be inferred that Miss May was perhaps a bit of a 
cynic. 

Emily May lived with her mother, in an inland 
town in New York. She had a little property of her 
own, and, with what she could earn by her pen, she 
managed to dress herself, pay for a summer’s journey 
now and then, and keep her own house over her 
head. 

It was her way to loak after her sick neighbors, 
poor or not; to visit, now and then, at the hospital 
and the county house, and do what her hand found 
to do. She made no fuss, and laid down no rules, and 
was under no ecclesiastical “direction” in particular ; 
but I am inclined to think she was as useful, and far 
more agreeabie, than if she had made herself hideous 
in a poke bonnet, and committed mental suicide. 

When her holiday was over that summer, she came 
home, and settled quietly down to her work. 

She was busy at her desk, one day in October, 
when a carriage drove rapidly up the street, and 
stopped at the door, and Dick Bush jumped hurriedly 
out, and rang the bell. _Emily went to the door her- 
self, upon which Dick’s hurry seemed suddenly to 
subside ; and when he came into the parlor, he ap- 
peared to find great difficulty in expressing himself, 
and Emily, greatly wondering, asked after his friend 
Mr. Millburn. 

Dick’s tongue was loosed. 

“Oh, Miss May,” he said, with a shaking voice, 
“Evert is dying.” 

“Where? How?” said Emily, startled, and sin- 
cerely sorry. 

Now Dick had been rather melodramatically in- 
clined. He had meant to act like the hero of a lady’s 
novel, and administer a severely inflexible reproof to 
the woman who had trifled with Evert; but in Miss 
May’s presence he found this plan impracticable, and 
wisely refrained. 

“ He went out shooting with a fool of a boy, and 
he, the boy, fired wild, and Evert was badly hurt, 
and fever set in; and, oh! Miss May, he keeps asking 
for you, and he won't be quiet; and the doctor said, 
if you could you ought to come, for it might make a 
difference. There’s his note, and Mrs. Millburn’s.” 

The doctor wrote, succinctly, that, considering the 
state of the case, Miss May’s presence might pos- 
sibly keep the patient quieter, which was all import- 
ant. Mrs. Millburn’s note was an incoherent blotted 
epistle, begging this unknown young lady to come 
and save her boy. 

Emily could not refuse; her mother hurried her 
off, and in two hours she was seated beside Dick, on 
her way to Springfield. Her reflections were not pleas- 
ant. Every one would talk, and suppose there was a 
romance. Elly St. John would be sure to know about 
it, and Elly was such a little chatter-box ; and to try 
to make a mystery of the matter would be still worse. 

Then she had “ nothing to wear.”” And how should 
she get along with Evert’s mother and sister? And 
who would take her Bible class on Sunday? And what 
was to become of her little book promised for “ the 
spring trade ?”’ 

“T dare say it’s all nonsense his wanting me,” she 
thought. ‘People never mean what they say in a 
fever. I remember Pat Murphy insisting that he 
would have a hippopotamus ‘handy in the house ;’ 
and if Mr. Millburn comes to himself, how horribly 
embarrassing it will be!” 

On the whole, Miss May’s feelings were rather 
those of vexation than of romance. 

They rode all night, and when Emily reached the 
door of the handsome old-fashioned house in Spring- 
field, she was conscious of “looking like a fright,” 
and wished herself anywhere else. 

The door was no sooner opened than she was em- 
braced by a little old lady in black, and a pretty girl 
in an elegant morning dress. Both were in tears, and 
had evidently been for some time on the verge of 
hysterics ; and Emily at once set them down as “the 
sort of women who are never of any use.” 

“Oh, my dear! It is so good of you! So very good 
of you!” said Mrs. Millburn. 

“I am sure you will be his guardian angel,” said 
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“ Not at all. Mr. Millburn and I were very good 
friends, and I shall be very glad if 1 can do him any 
good,” said Emily, in a very matter-of-course tone ; 
and then the doctor made his appearance, and begged 
her to come up stairs. 

“If he could be kept quiet, there might be a chance 
for him,” said the doctor; ‘but so much depends on 
nursing ” —and the doctor ended with an expressive 
silence. Evert was moaning and sobbing, and beg- 
ging that some one would send Emily May with “one 
drop of water.” 

The nurse, who, to Emily’s critical eyes, looked 
anything but capable, was fussing over him in a way 
that was enough in itself to drive a sane person mad. 
Emily poured out a goblet of water with a steady 
hand, and as the ice tinkled against the side of the 
glass she held it to his lips. 

‘There is water,” she said, in her ordinary sweet, 
cheery voice. “ Now if you will try to be quiet, I will 
stay with you.” 

She could not tell whether he recognized her or 
not, but the nervous, feverish distress and excite- 
ment seemed in some measure to subside ; and, after 
a time, he was comparatively quiet. 

Now nursing a wounded man in a fever sounds very 
romantic in a novel; but, in its real details, it is any- 
thing but a romantic business. 

Emily May, at Evert Millburn’s bedside, felt herself 
in an entirely false position; bit she took care of 
him, for there was nothing else to be done. The 
nurse went off in a huff with Miss May and the doc- 
tor; Mrs. Millburn and Hatty could only cry and rustle 
about, and overset things with their dresses. Evert 
would grow restless as soon as Emily left him, so 
that the charge, in spite of herself, fell into her 
hands. 

Happily Mrs. Millburn and Hatty were not jealous. 
On the contrary, they admired Emily extremely, and 
were very grateful and affectionate. 

Before the end of the week, Evert came to himself. 

“IT have dreamed you were here,” he said, with a 
faint smile. ‘ Now I see it is you, and no phantom.” 

The delirium had gone, but the doctor said nothing 
encouraging. Evert insisted on hearing the exact 
truth; and learned at last that he might possibly live 
a few days, but not longer. 

Then, to Emily’s wonder and dismay, Evert en- 
treated that, for the little time there was remaining, 
she would take his name. His heart was set on this 
idea, and he pleaded, for what seemed such a useless 
boon, with a vehemence that seemed likely to hasten 
the last moments. Mrs. Millburn and Hatty seconded 
the petition with tears, and were sure that “darling 
Emily ” would not refuse dear Evert's last request. 

Emily did what nine women out of ten would have 
done in the same case, and consented. 

“What harm can it do?” she thought, “it is only 
a mere form, but it gives me the right to be with him 
to the end, and will prevent any talk; and he is so 
good, and has loved me so well; and if it comforts 
him now to think that my name will be Millburn 
instead of May, why should I refuse?” And then it 
crossed her mind that a widow’s cap would be very 
becoming to her, and she hated herself because this 
silly notion had come to her unbidden, and twisted 
up her hair tight and plain, and went to meet the 
clergyman in her old black mohair, which had become 
considerably spotted down the front in the course of 
her nursing. 

The rite was made as short as possible, and then 
Mrs. Millburn sent every one away, and for two days 
the bride stood over the bridegroom, and fought 
against death till she was ready to faint. 

The doctor gave up the patient entirely, and ceased 
to do anything; and, as sometimes happens in like 
cases, he took a turn for the better; and slowly the 
balance trembled, the scale inclined, and life had won. 

“T’ll tell you what it is,” said the doctor, “ your 
wife has saved your life.” 

Evert turned his head on the pillow, and looked 
for Emily; but she had slipped away into the next 
room, where she sat down, feeling, for the first time, 
with a strange shock, that she was actually married. 
What should she do? What could she say? How 
could she tell Evert, after all, that she had only come 
to him as she would have gone to Pat Murphy, if he 
had sent for her, and consented to that marriage rite 
as she had lent her silver candlesticks to hold Father 
Flanagan’s blessed candles when Judy Murphy died ? 

The doctor went down stairs; and presently Mrs. 
Millburn and Hatty came to her, and overwhelmed 
her with embraces and gratitude, and a point appliqué 





proposals to send for her mother, all mingled together. 
Emily resolutely put away thought for the time, but 
she could not help feeling, in an odd surprised way, 
that she was not unhappy, and despised herself for 
having a sort of ashamed, furtive interest in those 
“things,” which Mrs. Millburn and Hatty were long- 
ing to provide. 

A week after that day, Evert was allowed to sit up 
in his easy chair, white and wan enough, but with a 
look of returning health and life. Emily was sitting 
almost with her back to him, looking out into the 
tossing leafless branches of the great elm. 

“ Emily,” said Mr. Millburn, at last. 

“Yes,” she answered quietly, but she did not turn 
her head. 

“Emily, I did not mean to get well.”’ 

No answer from Mrs. Millburn. 

‘“T know how much you must feel what has hap- 
pened. Believe me, I will take no advantage of your 
goodness; I will set you free as soon as I can. My 
only wish is to spare you trouble; I will take all 
blame on myself. I know you are longing to be 
away; and why should I delay what must come at 
last? I dare say Dick and Mrs. Macy, the nurse, can 
do all I need now.” 

“Oh, if you prefer Mrs. Macy’s attendance, I am 
sure it is nothing to me,” said Emily, in a remarkably 
cross manner. 

“You are angry with me, but there need be no dif- 
ficulty, dear. You came away from home so hur- 
riedly that it would be perfectly natural for you to 
return to your mother now.” 

But here, to Evert’s dismay, Emily hid her face, 
and began to cry in quite a passionate and distress- 
ful fashion. Evert rose with difficulty, and went to 
her, — it was not more than three steps. 

“ Do you want to kill yourself?” she said through 
her sobs, and she took hold of him and made him sit 
down, and then turned away, and laid her head on the 
window seat. 

“What can I do?”’ he said, distressed. 

“Tt’s too bad! Oh, ‘it’s foo bad!” 
most unreasonable way. 

“T know it, Emily. You ¢re as free as though no 
word had ever passed between us. Do you want to 
go to-day? I will make it easy for you with mother 
and Hatty,” he said, with a pang. 

She went on crying, and tien in a minute she said, 
in a most incoherent fashion, 

“I—I didn’t think I was so very disagreeable.” 
The words dropped out one by one between her 
sobs. “ But, of course, if you don’t want me —” 

“Emily! What do you mean? W7ll you stay? 
Will you really try to care for me?” he asked, with 
a sudden light in his eyes. 

“I don’t know. I—did think —as matters are, we 
might try to make the best of it,” she said in the 
faintest whisper, while the color ran to her fingers’ 
ends. 

“You will?” 

“T will if you will,” said Mrs. Millburn, with a sweet, 
shy smile. 

And she kept her word. 


she said in the 





— Clara F. Guernsey. 
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A GAZEL OF HAFIZ. 





IF that fair maid of Shiraz would be mine, 

I would Bokhara give, and Samarcand, 

Just for the small black mole upon her cheek ! 

Go straightway, boy, and bring what wine remains ; 
We shall not find the banks of Rocnabad, 

The bowers of Mosella, in Paradise ! 


Ah me! these wanton nymphs, these cunning girls, 
For whose ripe charms Shiraz is up in arms— 
They steal my peace of mind, my quiet heart. 

They need not, dear ones, our imperfect love, — 
Fair faces need not perfume, paint, or curls. 


Discourse with me of minstrels and of wine, 
Nor seek the secrets of Futurity ; 

No man can read that riddle ; let it rest. 
Love rules us all, but Beauty still rules Love ; 
No wonder then that Joseph's loveliness 
Plucked off Zuleika's veil of modesty. 


Hear sage advice, dear heart! for tender youths 
Love old men's counsels better than their souls. 
Thou speakest ill of me, without offense ; 

May God forgive thee ! — thou hast spoken well: 
But ah! do bitter words become thy mouth, 
Those ruby lips, whence only sweetness falls ? 


Thou hast composed thy song, and. strung thy pearls, 
Now sing them sweetly, Hafiz, do thy best: 

For heaven has sprinkled over all thy songs 

The light and beauty of the Pleiades ! 
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set, and fragmentary talk about her “things,” and 


— Henry Richards. 



































THE YELLOWSTONE REGION. 


Tue Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States —a once honorable body 
of men who are rapidly earning contempt — 
did a very wise thing a little over a year ago 
when they passed the Act which reserved 
and withdrew from settlement, occupancy, 
and sale, that unique tract of land known as 
the Yellowstone Park. If we may believe 
half that is written about it, it is the wonder- 
land of the world. Language, even that of 
poetry, fails to describe its magnificence, and 
art, which is sometimes luckier than lan- 
guage, is baffled by the stupendous wildness 
of its forms, and the prodigal munificence of 
its colors. ‘This whole region,” says Dr. 
Hayden, the United States Geologist, “ this whole re- 
gion was, in comparatively modern geological times, 
the scene of the most wonderful volcanic activity of 
any portion of our country. The hot springs and 
geysers represent the last stages —the vents or es- 
cape pipes — of these remarkable volcanic manifesta- 
tions of the internal forces. All these springs are 
adorned with decorations more beautiful than human 
art ever conceived, and which have required thou- 
sands of years for the cunning hand of nature to 
form.” “It is probable,” he remarks elsewhere, 
“ that during the Pliocene period, the entire country 
drained by the sources of the Yellowstone and the 
Colorado was the scene of volcanic activity as great 
as that of any portion of the globe. It might be 
called one vast crater, made up of a thousand smaller | 
volcanic vents and fissures, out of which the fluid in- | 
terior of the earth, fragments of rock and volcanic | 
dust, were poured in unlimited quantities. Hundreds | 
of the nuclei or cones of these vents are now remain- | 
ing, some of them. rising to a height of ten thousand | 
to eleven thousand feet above the sea.” 

The Yellowstone Park embraces an area of fifty-: 
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HOT SPRINGS ON GARDINER'S RIVER.-—THOMAS MORAN. 


five by sixty-five miles, and contains, there is reason 
to believe, the most striking of all the mountains, 
gorges, falls, rivers, and lakes, in the whole Yellow- 
stone region. The hot springs on Gardiner’s River, 
for example, are along its northern boundary; the 
Grand Cafion lies toward its northeastern corner; 
and toward its southeastern corner stretches Yel- 
lowstone Lake. The springs in active operation on 
Gardiner’s River cover an area of about one square 
mile, and three or four square miles thereabout are 
occupied by the remains of springs which have ceased 
to flow. ‘Small streams flow down the sides of the 
Snowy Mountain in channels lined with oxide of iron 
of the most delicate tints of red. Others show ex- 
quisite shades of yellow, from a deep bright sulphur 
to a dainty cream-color. Still others are stained with 
shades of green, all these colors as brilliant as the 
brightest aniline dyes. The water after rising from 
the spring basin flows down the sides of the decliv- 
ity, step by step, from one reservoir to another, at 
each one of them lusing a portion of its heat, until it 
becomes as cool as spring water.” The natural ba- 
sins into which these springs flow are from four to 
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six feet in diameter, and from one to 
four feet in depth. The principal 
ones are located upon terraces mid- 
way up the sides of the mountain. 
“The largest living spring is near 
the outer margin of the main ter- 
race. Its dimensions are twenty 
feet by forty, and its water so per- 
fectly transparent that one can 
look down into the beautiful ultra- 
marine depth to the very bottom of 
the basin. Its sides are ornamented 
with coral-like forms of a great vari- 
ety of shades, from pure white to a 
bright cream yellow, while the blue 
sky reflected in the transparent 
water gives an azure tint to the 
whole which surpasses all art.” 

The banks of the Yellowstone 
River abound with ravines and 
cafions, which are carved to the 
heart of the mountains through the 
hardest rocks. The most remark- 
able of these is the Cafion of Tower 
Creek, and Column Mountain. The 
latter, which extends along the east- 
ern bank of the river for upward of 
two miles, is said to resemble the 
Giant’s Causeway. It is composed, 
we are told, of successive pillars of 
basalt overlying and underlying a 
thick stratum of cement and gravel 
resembling pudding-stone. The pil- 
lars are about thirty feet high, and 
are from three to five feet in diam- 
eter. The Cafion of Tower Creek is 
about ten miles in length, and is so 
deep and gloomy that it is called 
“The Devil’s Den.” About two 
hundred yards before it enters the 
Yellowstone the stream pours over 
an abrupt descent of one hundred 
and fifty-six feet. The falls, which 
are about two hundred and sixty feet above the level 
of the Yellowstone at the junction, are surrounded 
with columns of volcanic breccia, that extend to the 
base and rise fifty feet above the top of the falls. 
‘Some resemble towers, others the spires of churches, 
and others still shoot up as lithe and slender as the 
minarets of a mosque. Some of the loftiest of these 
formations, standing like sentinels upon the very 
brink of the fall, are accessible to an expert and ad- 
venturous climber.” The view from these old rocky 
watch-towers is a grand one, no doubt, but few, we 
fancy, are daring enough to climb to their rugged 
summits for the sake of it. ‘Below the fall the 
stream descends in numerous rapids, with frightful 
velocity, through a gloomy gorge, to its union with 
the Yellowstone. Its bed is filled with enormous 
boulders, against which the rushing waters break 
with great fury.” 

Where Tower Creek ends the Grand Cafion begins. 
Twenty miles in length, it is impassable throughout, 
and inaccessible at the water’s edge except at a few 
points. Its rugged edges are from two hundred to 
five hundred yards apart, and its depth is so profound 








YELLOWSTONE LAKE.— ‘THOMAS MORAN. 
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that no sound ever reaches the ear from the bottom. 
“The stillness is horrible. Down, down, down, we 
see the river attenuated to a thread, tossing its min- 
iature waves, and dashing, with puny strength, 
against the massive walls which imprison it. All 
access to its margin is denied, and the dark gray 
| rocks hold it in dismal shadow. Even the voice of 
its waters in their convulsive agony cannot be heard. 
Uncheered by plant or shrub, obstructed with mas- 
sive boulders and by jutting points, it rushes madly 





































ranges that hem it in on every side. 
In the early part of the day, when 
the air is still and the bright sun- 
shine falls on its unruffled surface, 
its bright green color, shading to 
a delicate ultramarine, commands 













; the admiration of every beholder, 
. Later in the day, when the moun- | 
: tain winds come down from their 
. icy heights, it puts on an aspect 
more in accordance with the fierce | 
; CLIFFS IN THE GRAND CANON.—THomas Moran. wilderness around it. Its shores | 
: . are paved with volcanic rocks, | 
i and fifty feet high in a compact solid sheet. The | sometimes In masses, sometimes broken and worn | 
“ | Cafion here is one thousand feet in depth, its vertical into pebbles of trachyte, obsidian, chalcedony, cor- | 
p | sides rising darkly to shelving summits, from which | nelians, agates, and bits of agatized wood ; and again, | 
y | “the hell of waters” may be seen amid an incessant| ground to obsidian sand and sprinkled with crystals | 
|. play of rainbows, | of California diamonds.” 
y ‘‘Resembling, mid the torture of the scene, | The Yellowstone region evades description, and | 
e Love watching Madness with unalterable mien.” jalmost evades art. What art can do for it Mr. 
d But we must not forget the brightest jewel of this) Thomas Moran has shown in his great picture painted | 
e wonderful Park,—the Yellowstone Lake. It is| for Congress, and in the illustrations which he has | 
i |about twenty miles long, and fifteen miles broad, | drawn for the present number of 7vz Azpivz. They | 
h , | with a wild and irregular, but beautiful shore line.| open to us a world as wild as the one we see in | 
1S Its superficial area is about three hundred square | dreams,—a strange | 
k miles, its greatest depth three hundred feet, and its|and beautiful won- | 
: elevation above the sea seven thousand four hundred |derland, and_ they 
on its solitary course. The solemn grandeur of the : ; if: = AS 
s. | wee and twenty-seven feet. With the exception of Lake|are—but we will = | 
scene surpasses description. The sense of danger|-—... Aa ya t 4 tes . 
t, - ge Reg ; : : Titicaca, in South America, it is the highest lake in| not bias the judg- 
with which it impresses you is harrowing in the ; : 
Ww ” Spat the New World. “Lying upon the very crown of the| ment of the reader 
extreme.” The Grand Cafion is not all poetry, how- : : : Sieg os ee 
LO ‘ ; ? ._ |continent, Yellowstone Lake receives no tributaries | with regard to them, 
q ever, as those who have descended into it have dis- | 
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covered. It contains a great multitude of hot springs of any considerable size, its clear, cold water coming he can see for him- 
of sulphur, sulphate of copper, alum, etc., and thee solely from the snows that fall on the lofty mountain | self what they are. 
river, when it is finally reached after four miles of| 
wearisome clambering over masses of rocks and 

fallen trees, is warm, and impregnated with a villain- 
ous taste of alum and sulphur. Its margin is lined 

with various chemical springs, some depositing cra-| 
ters of calcareous rock, others muddy waters of or 
ferent colors. The atmosphere is oppressive, and the 

place abounds with sickening odors. The explorers | 
to whom we owe this account of the Grand Cafion, 

were, no doubt, unfortunate in selecting their point | 
of descent, which was at the northern end of the! 
chasm, and probably an exceptional one there: at | 
the southern end, nothing but magnificence is visi- | 
ble. There the Yellowstone, which has struggled | 
over so many rocky impediments, plunges down in 
two grand cataracts, known as the Upper and Lower 
Falls. For some distance before it reaches the for- 
mer the river breaks into rapids, and, narrowed be- 
tween the rocks as it approaches the brink, leaps, in 
a sheet of snow-white foam, over a nearly perpen- 
dicular precipice about one hundred and forty fee! 
high, The stream, which is about two hundred feet 
wide between the falls, narrows again as it approaches pote > 
the Lower Fall to one hundred and fifty feet, where emai : DIE De gee 
it plunges over a level shelf of rock three hundred TOWER FALLS AND COLUMN 
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MOUNTAIN. — THOMAS MORAN. 






































































































































‘dwelling-place in its day, laid out in the formal fash- 


MALBONE, THE MINIATURE PAINTER. 


NEARLY one hundred years have gone by since the 
most celebrated miniature painter that America has 
produced, first saw the light in Newport, Rhode Island. 
Edward G. Malbone, born in August, 1777, belonged 
to one of the aristocratic and wealthy families flour- 
ishing before the Revolution in that ancient seaport. 
None of his family now remain in their ancestral seats 
of pride and splendor, but a noble mansion of the olden 
time still rears its front on the main street in New- 
port, is still known as “Malbone House,” and is 
replete with interesting memorials of colonial days, 
and of distinguished names of the Revolutionary era. 
This was the town residence of the proud Malbones 
a hundred years ago. Near Miantonomi Hill, a mile 
or two north of the town, the rocky citadel of the 
Indian chief who once ruled all this fair region, lay 
the country seat ofthe Malbones. It, too, was a lordly 


ion of geometric walks, and avenues hedged with 
clipped box in the taste of Watteau, where the 
stately colonial dames trod the sward in costumes 
which the present day almost repeats, and, with their 
attendant cavaliers in flowered satin waistcoats, be- 
held their radiant beauty mirrored in the still orna- 
mental waters which gleamed amidst the dark green 
cedars. This country mansion, of corresponding 
elegance with the town house, was burned down 
during a dinner party before the Revolution; but 
there in its days of proud hospitality many a loyal 
toast had been drained to King George. Nor was the 
“beaker brimmed with costly wine ’”’ always conse- 
crated to such lofty sentiment. The golden shield of 
the family had its dark side, and privateering, as well 
as the slave trade,-had enhanced its fortunes, so that 
we may suppose a successful voyage to Africa was 
sometimes the wish to the wine cup. For more than 
half a century after the fire, until the late J. Prescott 
Hall of New York rebuilt and restored this noble 
seat, ‘‘ Malbone’s Garden” remained a ruin; an inter- 
esting memorial of colonial times, the favorite resort 
of young people on Sunday afternoons, and the 
chosen instance of thé moralist, in whose view the 
dark and cruel traffic of the hundred years gone by 
had avenged itself, and swept away homes, lands, for- 
tunes, and even the living name of the lordly family. 

Sprung from a collateral branch of this main stem, 
Edward G. Malbone found, on entering into life at 
the end of the Revolution, that a change had come 
over the prosperity of his kindred, and had made his 
own fortunes of humble character. Inheriting the 
romantic traditions of his ancestry, with a natural 
love of beauty, he appears to have displayed his 
artistic traits at a very early age, while a genial tem- 
per made him a great favorite in society. At a time, 
too, in boyhood, when impressions are most readily 
made, the acquaintance and intimate friendship of 
another spirit of genius, Washington Allston, served 
to confirm his love for art. Allston was two years 
younger than Malbone, and was seven years of age 
when sent to Newport from South Carolina, for his 
health. He remained there ten years, during which 
time the friendship for Malbone, which only termi- 
nated with death, became one of the strongest attach- 
ment. Of nearly the same age, the two pure and 
charming characters developed into artist life, amidst 
the enchanting scenery of the beautiful island. 

No spot in America presents a sweeter charm to 
the artist and the man of letters than Newport and 
its adjacent country, while the fascination of the 
place is perhaps least capable of expression by those 
who feel it most. From the time when honest Roger 
Williams landed at the little cove not far remote 
from the spot where “ Malbone’s Garden” grew in 
after days, to the summer of 1870, when the gentle 
and versatile Henry T. Tuckerman penned his last 
record of Newport’s beauty, all distinguished men 
who ever touched its shore have borne witness to 
its loveliness. Long before the tidal wave of summer- 
fashion visited its coast, the isle of Rhode Island 
was a favorite resort, the chosen seat of literary cul- 
ture. Almost a century and a half ago the pulpit of 
venerable Trinity Church resounded with the pious 
voice of the spiritual Berkeley; and the famous 
Dean has left in the farm-house he occupied, memo- 
ries of that “heart affluence in discursive talk,” 
which made him beloved in the society of Newport ; 
while the Paradise Rocks, overlooking the ocean 
beach, ever recall the scene where his sublime spirit 
mused on the glories of a coming age, and with pro- 
phetic truth hailed in America a new“ Star of Em- 
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height of summer, and tempered by the Gulf Stream 
in winter; with skies of Italian softness and beauty, 
and waters of translucent azure; rocky headlands, 
and romantic beaches ; a picturesque and noble har- 
bor, and with every pleasure of rural nature spread 
over its island, Newport has won the artist loves of 
Smibert, who came with good Dean Berkeley, Gilbert 
Stuart, Allston and Malbone, Staigg, King, the Hunts, 
and the Greenoughs, Ames, Thorndike, Mason, Key, 
Kensett, and many other noted painters. 
Longfellow, and Mrs. Stowe have woven their ro- 
mances from its golden threads of history; Ezra 
Styles, Dr. Hopkins, and Channing perpetuate its 
ministerial renown of old; Calvert, Brooks, Higgin- 
son, Kennedy, Curtis, Bret Harte, Kate Field, and 
Julia Ward Howe, have sketched many a picture of 
its natural beauties and delightful society. 

Nurtured by such sweet influences, the youthful 
Malbone, in the companionship of Allston, became an 
artist. Earnest and patient, as well as inspired, every- 
thing that he did was most carefully finished, so that 
his drawing was strictly correct. In the romantic 
aspects of the island, and in the beauty of its women, 
lay the sources of his enthusiasm; and, at the earliest 
age, we learn that he often visited the beach to 
gather the whitest pebbles, which he called “ paint 
stones,” and pretty shells, which, decorated by his 
pencil, he hung around the necks of favorite school- 
girls. In no seaside haunt does female loveliness 
appear more winning than among the old native 
families of Newport. Outside of all the garish show 
of strangers in the fashionable season, the chivalric 
lover of true feminine grace may see on Sunday after- 
noons, emerging from worship in old Trinity Church, 
the sweetest buds of girlhood, with complexions of 
exquisite delicacy and faces of seraphic purity. And 
if his heart be won at sight, and he follow on to find 
their home, they will turn often, not toward the bust- 
ling hotel or lordly villa, but into some by-street in 
the olden town, and in some quaint court or garden 
be lost to view. They are the descendants of Mal- 
bone’s beauties, and have been to the ancient temple 
where their ancestors have humbly worshiped, per- 
haps for eight generations. 

As early as twelve years of age, Malbone painted 
scenes for the modest theatre of Newport, which 
then stood at the head of Long Wharf, and was 
erected from the designs of Peter Harrison, the 
builder of the classic Redwood Library, and who in 
England had been an assistant architect of Blenheim 
House, the magnificent pile which Britain’s gratitude 
reared to Marlborough. Two of the old streets in 
Newport, adjacent to this theatre, recall by their 
names, Duke Street and Marlborough Street, the 
honors which the loyal town of Newport paid to the 
great chieftain. Malbone’s art, however, rose superior 
to scene painting, and his miniatures and ideal heads 
having attracted the notice of the British Consul in 
Providence, he was induced by him to establish him- 
self in that town, and at the early age of seventeen 
he went there, remaining about two years. A num- 
ber of his finest works are in Providence, in posses- 
sion of the Ives family and others, and are priceless. 
His drawing was perfect, his coloring beautiful, his 
likenesses most speaking types of their originals ; and, 
to his female heads especially, he gave, without flat- 
tery, an indescribable charm, which now, eighty years 
after they were painted, fascinate the gazer, “ with the 
mind, the music breathing from the face.” Richard 
M. Staigg, doubtless the most successful miniature 
painter that America has produced, next to Malbone, 
made for many years the most careful study of his 
works, and copied a number of the choicest. 

One now in Newport is the miniature of a historic 
character, Major John Handy, and is in the possession 
of his daughters, Misses Mary C. and Anne Handy. 
In 1776, when the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence was promulgated, Major Handy read it 
from the balcony of the State House in Newport. 
Fifty years afterward, on July 4th, 1826, he had the 
sublime satisfaction of again reading the immortal 
instrument from the same stand, and his venerable 
figure, bowed with age, was beheld with reverence 
by the vast throng gathered in the square below. 

In 1796 Malbone removed to Boston, where he re- 
mained some four years, painting a number of minia- 
tures there and in the adjacent cities. The Sears, 
Erving, and Amory families of Boston, the Derbys 
of Salem, and other possessors, hold cherished speci- 
mens of his skill. There are also others belonging to 
the Binghams and Peterses of Philadelphia, and the 
Poors of Washington, and in fact a number of the 
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ceedingly difficult to obtain any catalogue of them. 
In many instances, through marriage, the names of 
the descendants of the originals have been changed, 
and are not readily traced, while the jealous care 
with which a prized miniature is always held makes 
these works rarely visible. 

Two of Malbone’s finest works are in Baltimore 
in the possession of Mrs. J. T. Heyward, and were 
painted during the last year of his life. They are 
the miniatures of Mr. and Mrs. James Heyward of 
South Carolina. The lady was Miss Shubiick, sister 
of Admiral Shubrick, and one of the most beautiful 
women of her time. These pictures were taken soon 
after marriage, and Mrs. Heyward’s is in her bridal 
dress, with a veil and superb coronet of pearls. It is 
of the most elaborate and masterly finish, and of sur- 
passing loveliness, in every way worthy of the great 
artist, and a meet companion for his “ Hours.” It is 
indeed well nigh impossible to depict in words the 
grace and fascination of this miniature, which re- 
quires an effort to cease looking upon. Many other 
examples of Malbone’s art, painted in South Caro- 
lina, are to be found among the families of the All- 
stons, Pringles, Prioleaus, Hamiltons, Middletons, 
Pinckneys, Izards, Prestons, etc., or their connec- 
tions and descendants. 

Several of Malbone’s pictures are in the possession 
of Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, of Boston. These in- 
clude a miniature of his father, and one of his moth- 
er’s uncle, Hon. James Bowdoin, U. S. Minister to 
Spain, and the benefactor to Bowdoin College. This 
gentleman was the son of Governor Bowdoin; and 
Malbone’s miniature of him is a copy from a portrait 
by Stuart. Very few copied works by Malbone exist, 
and this is the only one in Boston. There was also a 
miniature painted of Mrs. Winthrop, but no one was 
satisfied with it, and it is not forthcoming at the 
present day. The Sears family possess a beautifully 
executed miniature of their father, the late Hon. 
David Sears, taken when he was a very young man. 
Mr. Sears was remarkably handsome, and retained 
his good looks through life. The picture is of striking 
beauty. Another fine miniature is of Hon. Thomas 
Russell, one of the old merchant princes of Boston, 
whose mansion was at Charlestown, just over the 
bridge which he was mainly instrumental in building. 

Malbone, Allston, and Charles Fraser, of South 
Carolina, once painted under the same roof, as spe- 
cial friends and brothers in art,in Charleston. Fraser 
was an admirable miniature painter, though a lawyer 
by profession and practice. A gallery of his works 
was exhibited in his honor in Charleston, in 1857, a 
few years before his death. 

In company with his beloved friend, Washington 
Allston, Malbone visited Charleston in 1800, being 
everywhere. welcomed in that beautiful city, and 
painting a number of its most distinguished residents, 
as well as in Savannah. The next year the two artists 
sailed together for Europe; Malbone, however, re- 
maining only a few months in London, where he de- 
voted himself assiduously to his art. It was while 
residing here that he painted his celebrated ideal 
picture of “The Hours,” the most exquisite and 
transcendent work of genius ever produced by an 
American artist. ‘ The Hours” is a large-sized 
miniature on ivory, as were nearly all of Malbone’s 
works. It represents three beautiful female figures — 
the Past, the Present, and the Future. The figure 
depicting the Present occupies the centre of the 
group, while the Past and the Future hold positions 
on either hand. The Past displays a vanishing pro- 
file, with an expression of tender grief; her story is 
told, her fate decided. Her touching sorrow is re- 
lieved by the Future, drawn in the act of peeping 
over the left shoulder of the central figure. In the 
happiest contrast to the spirit of the Past, the Future 
reveals a beaming, mischievous, tricksy little sylph, 
with eyes and lips brimming with innocent fun and 
joyous expectation. So sweetly winning and cunning 
a glance must have been caught from one of the dar- 
lings of Malbone’s youth. The ideal of the Present 
differs from either of the others. The face is turned 
full upon the spectator, with calm, serene, and holy 
resignation. It is the face and figure of full woman- 
hood, the complexion of the fairest blonde, and with 
radiant beauty of mind and person enthroned on the 
eloquent brow, and shining from the deep blue se- 
raphic eyes. All the accessories of this wonderful 
ideal, the indescribable loveliness of coloring, the 
grace of attitudes and drapery, and the purity and 
originality of its conception, combine to make it 

‘* The unruffied image of the loveliest dream, 





Atlantic cities possess his works. It is, however, ex- 


That ever left the sky on the deep soul to beam.” 
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‘Some years after her death and her aged husband’s, 
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It has always been related of this picture that when 
Malbone showed it to the venerable Benjamin West, 
then President of the Royal Academy, he told him 
that he might return to America, for Europe could 
teach him nothing. Until within a recent period “The 
Hours” always remained in the possession of Mal- 
bone’s family in Newport, and was cherished by the 
artist’s sister, Mrs. Whitehorn, with passionate fond- 
ness. She was frequently annoyed by the hundreds 
of strangers who desired to see it, and who had no 
claim upon her, but she was generally very courteous 
to any real lover of art who was properly introduced. 
She never permitted the picture, however, to go out of 
her own hand. Nearly twenty years ago dire necessity 
compelled her to offer it in a raffle, for one thousand 
dollars; and to her delight, and that of the public, 
she won the picture with the chance she had in it. 


it passed into the permanent possession of the Prov- 
idence Atheneum. 

The chief fame of Malbone rests upon this cele- 
brated picture; but he returned from Europe in 
1801, and industriously continued to produce his 
beautiful works in various cities — everywhere being 
cherished for his artistic skill, his social charms, and 
his talents in music and poetry. His severe and in- 
cessant labors undermined his health, and at length, 
in 1806, he vainly sought the healthful breezes of his 
native Newport; and with equally futile purpose 
embarked for Jamaica. Knowing that his end was 
approaching, he survived the homeward voyage to 
Savannah, but there died in May, 1807, aged thirty- 
two years, unable to reach the beloved island he 
yearned to see once more. Thirty years ago the 
nobie works of Washington Allston were gathered 
in Boston to the delight of thousands of visitors. We 
believe that rarely gratified pleasure would be derived 
from the genius of his friend and brother-artist —a 
collection and exhibition of the miniatures of Mal- 
bone. — Osmond Tiffany. 
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THE BALL ON THE ICE. 





THE heroine of this story is a beautiful and high- 
spirited girl, whose Christian name is Louise. An 
orphan from early childhood, she had been adopted 
by her widowed aunt, the Countess de Pulaski, who 
lived in a retired chateau in Poland, near the bound- 
ary line of Saxony. At the time when the following 
remarkable adventure took place, Louise was verg- 
ing on eighteen; and as she would come into posses- 
sion of a very large fortune on coming of age, the 
suitors for her hand were numerous and ardent. She 
was not only rich: I have said she was beautiful and 
high-spirited ; she was also well educated and accom- 
plished, —a fine singer, could play the harp and piano 
with exquisite feeling; and as for dancing, no girl in 
the country was considered her rival. Beautiful, ac- 
complished, high-spirited and rich, no wonder her 
suitors were numerous and ardent ! 

Among those who visited the chateau in the hope 
of winning her hand, two were preferred above all 
the rest—one by the young lady in question, the 
other by her aunt, a good-hearted but ambitious old 
lady, whose.whole soul was engrossed in schemes for 
a brilliant marriage for Louise. Captain Fritz, a 
count by rank and a brave soldier who had won dis- 
tinction in the war between Prussia and Austria, had 
the happiness of winning the young lady’s heart. He 
was young, handsome, manly, well educated, and suf- 
ficiently endowed with worldly possessions to make 
him a suitable match for the wealthy heiress. In jus- 
tice to Louise it must be said that she thought noth- 
ing of his wealth. She loved him for himself, and 
would have loved him just the same had he been as 
poor as the meanest peasant on her aunt’s estates. 
The Countess de Pulaski, on the contrary, favored 
the Baron de Wulowski, who was twice as rich and 
twice as old as Captain Fritz. He had been a great 
traveler, and had seen much of foreign society; but 
he was so frivolous and foppish that he was the 
laughing-stock of all the gentlemen of his acquaint- 
ance. Mammas with marriageable daughters re- 
garded him very differently, and thought his great 
wealth amply compensated for his want of sense. 
Madame de Pulaski had selected him as a proper 
husband for Louise, whom, in her own way, she very 
tenderly loved. Indeed, her very love for her adopted 
daughter was the cause of her trying to bring about 
a match which would have made the poor girl un- 
happy for life. 

The good old lady was unable to see why Louise 


his possessions at her feet. 


when her niece had shown more than usual aversion 


connected, amiable, and that he loves you to distrac- 


noble suitor who was anxious to lay himself and all 


“Why do you treat Baron Wulowski with such stud- 
ied neglect, my dear ?”’ the old lady exclaimed one day, 
to his presence. “You know him to be rich, well 
tion. Besides, you know it is my wish that you 
should marry him.” 
“Dear mamma, you know I can’t endure the sight 
of him. It almost drives me crazy to have him hang- 
ing round.” 
«“ But,” persisted the old lady, “you forget how 
rich he is.” 
“No, I do not; but I do not care. I detest him!”’ 
«But he is so kind-hearted and amiable.” 
« Amiable!” exclaimed Louise, with energy. “I 
hate an amiable man, who thinks everything I do is 
perfection and can’t be provoked into a passion. 1 
did my best to-day to make the baron angry, and 
only succeeded in making him look silly. If I had 
said half as much to Captain Fritz —”’ 
“ Well?” queried the old lady, half-vexed and yet 
half-amused, as Louise suddenly stopped. ‘“ What 
if you had said half as much to Captain Fritz?” 
“He would have gone off in a rage, and I should 
have liked him all the better for it.” 
“T do not think you ever tried that experiment on 
Captain Fritz.” 
“I never feel like provoking him, as 1 do toward 
the baron.” 
“My dear girl, you know both gentlemen will be 
here this evening, and I want you to have a little 
consideration for my feelings, if you have none for 
the baron’s. You know my wishes and hopes re- 
specting him; and while I shall never attempt to 
force you into marriage with a man whom you do not 
love, I am perfectly sure that your aversion for the 
baron proceeds from no settled dislike, and that it 
may in time, when you know him better, change to a 
more reasonable feeling.” 
“] am sure I shall never 
“We will not discuss the matter any further to-day, 
my child. Go, now, and dress for dinner.” 
Evening came, and brought quite a large number 
of ladies and gentlemen who were accustomed to at- 
tend Madame Pulaski’s weekly receptions during the 
winter. Her elegant chateau, adorned with every- 
thing that culture, taste and money could command, 
was the rendezvous for the gentry for miles around ; 
and never had her receptions been so well attended 
as now, when Louise was making her début in society. 
All the young gentlemen were deeply in love with 
her, and every young lady was at once anxious to 
have her marry out of the way, because every one 
was in love with the gay and dashing Captain Fritz. 
If she would only marry the baron, and settle down 
into a quiet domestic life! But what if she should 
marry Fritz? So Madame Pulaski had many allies 
in her scheme. Even the other mammas were wil- 
ling to aid her, as it was well known that she favored 
the baron’s suit, and Louise’s opposition was regarded 
as a childish whim. 
During the evening Madame Pulaski continued to 
keep the captain and Louise apart, and made them 
both thoroughly unhappy, though this was far from 
her intent. The baron was in a much happier frame 
of mind. Louise was apparently the gayest and most 
light-hearted creature in the world, and the baron 
had the vanity to imagine that it was wholly on his 
account, for the aunt had given him to understand 
that her niece was coming round to her own views 
in regard to the captain. The good old lady intended 
no deception, but she was apt to believe things were 
as she wished they might be, and also misinterpreted 
Louise’s ready obedience to her request to treat the 
baron with greater consideration. Poorman! Had 
he been blessed with a little more sense, he would 
have seen that she was laughing at him all the time 
with her eyes, and her very smile would have made 
him miserable. Love is blind, they say; it is not 
half so blind as vanity. Even Fritz, inwardly fret- 
ting and fuming because he could not get a word 
with Louise, was not at all discomfited, when she 
walked leaning on his rival’s arm; for their eyes ex- 
changed glances, and the captain at once compre- 
hended the situation. “Ah, well,” he thought, with 
a little twinge of envy in his heart, “all’s well that 
ends well. If he has the old lady on his side, I have 
the young lady on mine, and I'll back a young, true 
heart any day against an old head.” 
Comforting himself with this sage reflection, the 








should be so perverse as not to favor a rich and 





and straightway fell into a brown study as to the 
ways and means of carrying on the campaign. The 
old lady, he mused, is the citadel to be stormed. If 
neither regular approaches nor direct assaults will 
avail, he must resort to stratagem. But in what 
way? This was the rut. The gallant captain was in 
a decided quandary, when a fragment of conversation 
struck his ear. 

“It was a most audacious robbery, and I hear that 
the band, after plundering the chateau. made their 
escape into the forest without the loss of a single 
man. The gens d'armes pursued them the next day, 
but were compelled to return without effecting their 
capture.” 

“ But I am told the people of the chateau were not 
molested.” 

“No, they were treated with the greatest courtesy. 
The leader of the band seemed to be a man of chiv- 
alry, and even culture. He assured the ladies that 
they had nothing to fear, and although it was neces- 
sary to bind all the gentlemen and men-servants about 
the place, the ladies were only locked into the draw- 
ing-room until the work of plundering was finished.” 
“ Really, the days of old-fashioned knight-errantry, 
which was nothing but highway robbery on a Chris- 
tian pretext, do not seem to be extinct.” 

“ But where will the rascals strike next? The plun- 
dered chateau is only halfa day’s ride from here, and 
there is no saying when even this elegant building 
may be surprised and robbed. They could find rich 
booty here.” 

“ Truly so,” thought the captain ; ‘“ but would they, 
1 wonder, show the same consideration for Louise as 
they did for the wrinkled old woman at the other 
chateau? But stop! Here's an idea! Will it work ? 
Dare | do it? Neither Louise nor the old lady is 
chicken-hearted, or easily scared. It is only three 
miles to town, and the students are always ready for 
alark. Ill do it!” : 

It was still early in the evening when the captain 
came to this mysterious resolution; and not long 
afterward he was missed from the saloon. Inquiry 
among the servants elicited the fact that he had come 
to the stable, complaining of a severe headache, and 
ordering his horse, said he would take a short ride in 
the open air, and get back before he was missed. 
The explanation appeared to be natural and satisfac- 
tory, and no one but Louise gave the matter more 
than a passing thought. She, poor girl, feared she 
had carried matters too far with the baron, and had 
driven Fritz away. 

An hour passed, and still another, and the captain 
did not appear. Supper was announced. The baron 
had the pleasure of leading Louise into the elegant 
supper-room; but all his persuasions could not in- 
duce her to taste a mouthful. He was just offering 
her a glass of wine, when an apparition at the door 
sent a thrill of horror through the company. 

The chateau was in the hands of robbers. The 
leader, heavily armed, and the upper part of his face 
hidden by a black mask, stood in the doorway. 

“Let nothing on these tables be touched until my 
men have supped!” he said in a low but firm voice, 
which seemed accustomed to command. ‘“ The chateau 
is surrounded, and if resistance is offered, or any one 
attempts to escape, it will be burned to the ground. 
Here, bind every man fast.” 

At the word three men in masks entered the sup- 
per-room, and with small but stout cords immediately 
proceeded to bind all the gentlemen. Every one 
submitted quietly except the baron, who seemed to 
have lost his wits and courage altogether. Trembling 
from head to foot, he fell on his knees before the 
leader, and besought him to spare his life, offering 
his purse and richly jeweled rings as a ransom. 

“T shall take them any way,” replied the robber, 
spurning them with his foot, “life or no life. Hold 
out your hands!” In a moment he was fast bound. 
“ Now out of the way, you hound.” 

Terror-stricken, the baron stumbled out of the way, 
and chanced to fall on the floor directly in front of 
old Lady de Pulaski: “Oh, madame!” exclaimed the 
unhappy man, “they say these wild people respect 
ladies. They will not harm you! They will do what 
you ask! Pray intercede for me! These cords cut 
my wrists dreadfully: they will be loosened if you 
ask it. O these cords! Say lam yourson! That I 
am going to marry your daughter! Say—” 

“Marry my daughter, indeed!” exclaimed the in- 
dignant old lady; ‘ my daughter shall never marry a 
coward.” 

“Stop howling there, or I'll put a gag in your 





young captain leaned his elbow on a mantelpiece, 


mouth!” cried the leader of the band. The baron 
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stopped. Soon afterward he was observed to slink 
toward a sofa on one side of the room, and to dis- 
appear beneath it. 

Meanwhile the members of the band came in by 
threes and fours at a time, and made free with what- 


ever there was to eat and drink on the tables. The 
plundering of the chateau was next in order. The 
plate, jewelry, and other portable valuables were col- 
lected in bundles and laid in one of the large saloons, 
awaiting the signal of departure. After having made 
this disposition of such things as he desired to take 
away, the captain, still wearing the black mask, ap- 
proached the old lady, and in very courteous terms 
thanked her for the entertainment of the evening. 
They were now, he said, about to take their depart- 
ure, but before leaving the chateau, he begged that 
the ladies would honor him and his companions with 
adance. He had observed quite an extensive pond 
near the chateau, covered with beautifully smooth 
ice which looked as if it had been cleared for a skating 
party. If madame would permit, he could have the 
shores lighted by torches, and would : 
feel greatly honored if madame and 
her lady guests would adjourn from 
the ball-room to that more romantic 
spot. The ‘gentlemen, he added, 
would be permitted to enjoy the 
spectacle from the banks. 

The request was necessarily of the 
nature of a command, and Madame 
de Pulaski agreed with the best show 
of graciousness she could muster. 
Skates, cloaks, hats and furs were 
donned in haste, and the whole party 
repaired to the pond. The gentle- 
men, still bound, were seated along 
the margin. The surface was lighted 
up with many flaming torches, which 
glanced on the smooth, clear ice, and 
sent strange lights and deep shadows 
among the bordering woods. The 
leader insisted on Madame Pulaski’s 
putting on skates, and opening the 
ball on the ice with him. Unwilling 
as she was, she was forced to submit ; 
and it must be allowed that she went 
through her part of the performance 
with grace and ease, The old lady 
used, in after years, to say that she 
enjoyed. the fun exceedingly, and was 
very much taken by the courtesy and 
gallantry of the robber chief. On 
conducting: his elderly partner to a 
seat, the gay freebooter requested the 
honor of her daughter's hand for the 
next round. Louise would gladly 
have refused. Her heart was full of 
her lover. Where was he? She 
knew, now, that her aunt would never 
press her again to marry the craven 
fellow who was last: seen crawling 
under a sofa, to get out of harm’s 
way; but her soul was full of fore- 
bodings. Could the robbers have 
captured him? Her thoughts were 
interrupted by the approach of the 
robber chieftain, who courteously led 
her out upon the ice. She submitted 
in silence. The man was an accomplished skater, as | 
was Louise, and they made a very handsome couple | 
as they glided gracefully over the smooth surface. 
Not a word was spoken. Louise and her partner 
and the people on the banks were as dumb as statues. 

At length—it seemed an hour to Louise —her 
partner, without a word, led her back to where her 
mother sat. All hoped that this singular ball was at 
an end, and that they would be permitted to return to 
the chateau. But as Louise took her seat, the bandit 
leader stooped over her, and before she was aware of 
his intention, pressed a kiss on her lips. With a 
sharp cry she sprang to her feet exclaiming, “ Had 
my Fritz been here, you would not have dared insult 
me.” , 

Scarcely had she uttered the words, when a pistol- 
shot rang through the air, and the bandit fell at her 
very feet. There was a short-struggle where his fol- 
lowers were standing on the bank, and the next 
moment Captain Fritz, with a dozen comraies, stood 
before the astonished company. The bandits, sur- 
prised and overpowered, had been killed or captured ; 
the prisoners were immediately released, and all re- 
turned with great rejoicing to the chateau. The baron 
emerged from under the sofa just as they entered the 
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**I come from haunts of coot and hern, 
I make a sudden sally 








saloon. Nobody thought him worthy of notice, and 
he soon ordered his horse and rode away. 

The old lady was profuse of acknowledgments to 
Captain Fritz, and too grateful for the deliverance 
from the bandits to make curious inquiries as to his 
sudden appearance at the critical moment with a 
large party of friends. Nor was she ever undeceived. 
Louise, however, suspected something, and was not to 
be put off. The captain made a full confession of his 
intended practical joke, the nature of which the 
reader has already surmised. Louisé was shocked at 
first; but in consideration of the captain’s timely 
arrival and efficient service, and partly because he 
was So very penitent and humble, she was induced to 
forgive him. Her aunt was easily persuaded to believe 
that the assistance came from a party of masquerading 
students whom the captain had met near the chateau. 

There is no need to pursue the story further. As 
Captain Fritz often said to himself, “ All’s well that 
ends well;” and who can doubt that all ended well 
with Louise and her gallant lover ?— £. 2. Leonard. 
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A BARE CHANCE. 
I'VE got him at last 
Or he’s got me: 
Right soon I'll know 
Which it will be! 
You can scare some bears — 
But Ae don't scare : 
“Twon't do at all 
To miss that bear! 


Stand still, Pacquita ! 
Good horse, be stil: ; 
You needn't shake so, — 
The growl don’t kill: 

It's the teeth that picked 
Them bones so bare — 
But they sha'n't pick ours — 

I shall hit that bear ! 


Mind your eye now, 
Fool of a bear! 
intend to settle 
A slug in there; — 
Would prefer your heart — 
Crack / — true to a hair! 
I sorter guessed 
1 should fetch that bear ! 
— S. Lang. 





And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley."’ 


DEATH WARRANT OF MARY STUART. 


THE character of Mary Queen of Scots is one of 
those historical problems which the historians have 
not succeeded in solving. All who have written 
about her have written under a bias: to one class of 
minds she is a miracle of wickedness, to another she 
is a wronged and noble woman, who suffered martyr- 
dom for her religion. Mr. Froude attacks her mem- 
ory and Mr. Meline defends it, and each successfully, 
if the verdict of the unhistoric reader may be trusted. 
Neither has decided, except for himself, what manner 
of woman she was; and, perhaps, the only writer who 
could have decided that vexed question was Shak- 
speare. Swinburne touched the clew, we think, in 
his tragedy of ‘“ Chastelard,” but — Swinburne is not 
Shakspeare. One thing, however, is certain, what- 
ever else is doubtful, viz., that her life was troubled 
and dark, and her death awfully tragic. Her long 
imprisonment is still a theme for poets and roman- 
|cers, and her last days a subject that artists the world 
over delight to handle. 

The last week of her life, and the 
events with which it was crowded, 
are graphically described by Mr. 
Froude. It began at Greenwich on 
the 11th of February, 1587, with the 
signing of her death warrant by Eliz- 
abeth. She shuffled after affixing her 
signature, and sought about fora way 
in which to inculpate others, and ex- 
culpate herself, in case the execution 
should fail to commend itself to her 
subjects. Hatton and Burleigh put 
their heads together, and called a 
Council, without her knowledge, and 
all who were present agreed that the 
Queen of Scots must die, -as their 
royal mistress had ordered. Lord 
Kent and Lord Shrewsbury were the 
Commissioners named to execute the 
warrant. It was carried to them, with 
the necessary instructions, by Secre- 
tary Beale, who by dint of hard riding 
reached Fotheringay on Sunday even- 
ing, February 16th. “The purpose 
of his coming was not made known in 
the castle. - Early on Monday he went 
in search of Lord Shrewsbury, while 
a message was despatched to the 
Sheriff of Northamptonshire, to be 
in attendance on Wednesday morn- 
ing. On Monday evening the Earl 
of Kent came. Shrewsbury appeared 
on Tuesday before noon, and when 
the early castle dinner was over they 
sent a servant to the Queen of Scots 
with a request to be admitted to 
her presence. Shrewsbury had not 
seen her since she had passed from 
under his charge. He had not been 
on the Commission which tried her; 
illness had prevented him from. at- 
tending the last Parliament, and he 
had taken no public part in the pro- 
secution; and although he had sig- 
nified privately as his personal opin- 
ion that her death was necessary, it 
could not have been without emotion that he was 
once more brought into a brief relation with her in 
so terrible a form. Kent was an austere Puritan, to 
whom she was merely a wicked woman overtaken at 
last by the punishment which she had too long de- 
served and escaped. Briefly, solemnly, and sternly 
they delivered their awful message. They informed 
her that they had received a commission under the 
great seal, to see her executed, and she was told that 
she must prepare to suffer on the following morning. 
She was dreadfully agitated. For a moment she re- 
fused to believe them. Then, as the truth forced 
itself upon her, tossing her head in disdain and strug- 
gling to control herself, she called her physician, and 
began to speak to him of money that was owed to 
her in France. At last it seems that she broke down 
altogether, and they left her with a fear either that 
she would destroy herself in the night, or that she 
would refuse to come to the scaffold, and- that it 
might ‘be necessary to drag her there by violence.” 

She was ready to meet her fate the next morning, 
and she met it as became a Queen. She ascended 
the scaffold calmly, like Charles I., 


‘* And bowed her comely head, 
Down as upon a bed." 
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THE ALDINE. 








FOUR SEASONS. | 
A CELLAR stocked, 
A barn well locked, | 
A seat by the fire: 
Such is my Winter night's desire. 


A budding tree, 

A laden bee, 

A field fresh sprung: 

These do I wish when Spring is young. 
A neighing steed, 

A rein at need, 

A neighbor true: 

Let these be mine when Summer is new. 


A harvest of joy, 
A noble boy, 
Good wife at my side: , 
What better than these at Autumn tide ? 
i —Samuel W. Duffield. 





and the wretched one consented to share his lot, she 
was immediately released. And this is how Madame 
Jeannette had become Coustel’s wife. She was put 
into such a boat at the age of sixteen —an age at 
which one is terribly afraid of death. 

Tremblingly, she cast her eyes about for somebody 
who would take compassion on her; and then Jean 
Pierre Coustel, who was passing there, his musket 
upon his shoulder, saw this young girl just as the 
boat was preparing to leave, and cried “Hold! One 
moment! 
your life.” 

And Jeannette, half dead, had fallen into his arms. 
He had borne her away, and they had gone to the 
magistrate’s. 

Old Jeannette used never to speak of these by- 
gone matters. She had been very happy in her 
youth; she had had servant-men and servant-maids, 
horses and carriages; and then she had become the 


Citoyenne, will you have me? 
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MADAME FEANNETTE'S PAPERS. 





From the French of Erckmann-Chatrian. 





WELL do I remember Jean Pierre Coustel, the 
turner, who lived at the end of the village. During 
my childhood I used, every day after school, to go 
and see him work. He was a half-bald old man, with 
his feet encased in large ragged shoes, and his peri- 
wig, very like a rat’s tail, wriggling upon his back. 
He ‘was fond of talking about his campaigns along 
the Rhine and the Loire, in La Vendée, and on these 
occasions he would look at you and laugh ina low 
tone of voice. His little wife, Madame Jeannette, 
used to sit behind him, spinning in the shade; she 
had large black eyes, and such light hair that one 
might have called it flaxen. Every time Jean Pierre 


spoke of Nantes, she would leave off spinning and | 


listen: they were married there in 1793. 

All are present to my eyes, as if it were but yester- 
day — the two small, ivy-covered windows; the three 
hives upon a little plank over the old worm-eaten 
door; the bees hovering in the sunlight upon the 
thatched roof; Jean Pierre Coustel, with his bent 
back, turning splats or bobbins, the shavings wind- 
ing off like corkscrews. 

And I also see, as they enter in the evening, 
Jacques Chatillon, the wood merchant, with his 
heavy red whiskers, and his toise under his arm ; the 
forester, Benassis, his game-bag hanging at his side, 
and his small cap, with the hunting-horn, resting 
upon his ear; M. Nadasi, the constable, swelling as 
he walks up and down, and putting his spectacled 
nose into the air, and his fists into the pockets of his 
coat, as if he would say: “I am Nadasi, the man 
who carries the summonses to insolvents!’’ And 
then my uncle Eustace, who, having served in the 
army, was called “The Brigadier;’’ besides many 
others, not to mention the wife of the little tailor 


| wife of a soldier, of a poor devil of a republican, 
| doing his cooking and mending his tatters. The old 
|notions of chateaux, of promenades, of reverence 
from the peasants of La Vendée, were gone. Thus do 
| the things of this world pass away! Sometimes the 
impudent constable Nadasi would make sport of the 
poor old woman, crying: “A pint of liquor, if you 
please, noble lady! a small glass.” 

He would also ask her the news from her estate. 
At such times she would look him full in the face. 
pressing together her lips; her pale cheeks colored 
slightly, and one would have believed that she was 


] will save | 





bundles of assignats of the time of the -republic, 
which may still be occasionally found lying on the 
floors of old cupboards. 

Nadasi mockingly opened one of the parchments, 
and, turning up his nose, was about to read it, in 
order to enjov himself at Jeannette’s expense, when 
all of a sudden his countenance became grave, and, 
turning toward the poor old woman, who had re- 
sumed her spinning, 

“These papers are yours, you say, Madame Jean- 
nette ?”’ he asked, wiping his spectacles. 

+ Le6, Sit. 

“Will you let me take them home with me to look 
aur” 

“Certainly,” she said; “do with them what you 
like. We have no further need of them.” 

Then Nadasi, who had grown quite pale, folded the 
parchment up again, and put it into the pocket of his 
frock-coat along with several others, saying, ‘1 will 
see to this. It strikes nine o'clock. ‘Good night.” 

He left, and the rest of company were not long in 
following his example. 

Now, eight days after this, Nadasi was on his way 
to La Vendée. He had caused Coustel and Lady 
Jeannette, his wife, to give him full powers to re- 
cover, alienate, and sell all their property, agreeing 
to pay the expenses, and he was to reimburse him- 
self from the advances made upon the inheritance. 

From that moment forward the report spread 
through the village that Madame Jeannette belonged 
to the nobility, that she owned a chateau in La Ven- 








head, and continue to spin in silence. 
| But for the Nadasi 
| Coustel wouid most certainly have kicked him out; 
| when you are poor, however, you must overlook 
|many insults, and the scoundrels know it. They 
never laugh at those who have the power to box 
their ears, as my uncle Eustace would not have failed 
of doing; they are too prudent for that. 


money 


and so I shall proceed with my story. 
One evening, toward the end of the 


going to reply to him; but then she would. lower her | 


spent at the tavern. | 


What inso- 
lence it is necessary to endure from such beings! 
But every one is acquainted with people of this sort, 


dée, and that it would not fail to yield the Coustels a 
jlarge income. But then Nadasi wrote that he had 
arrived six weeks too late, that Madame Jeannette’s 
own brother had shown him papers, establishing 


clear as day his possession of the marshes for more 
than thirty years, and that whenever a person held 
the property of another for more than thirty years it 
was the same as if he had always possessed it; so 


that Jean Pierre Coustel and his wife could no longer 
claim anything, because their relatives had possessed 
their property. 

These poor people, who had believed themselves 





autumn of rich, and whom all the village had complimented and 





1830, we were at the tavern. The rain was coming | fawned upon (as is the custom), seeing that they 
down in torrents, and the forester, Benassis, enterea | would get nothing, felt their misfortune still more 
about eight o'clock, exclaiming: “ What dreadful | keenly. and a short time subsequently they died, one 
weather! If this keeps on, the three ponds will over- | after another, as Christians, asking forgiveness of the 


flow.”’ 
Throwing down his cap, he drew off his small | 


it behind the stove. 


up, sluggard, and let me sit opposite The Brigadier.” | 

Notwithstanding the rain, Benassis appeared con- 
tent. He said that that same day a large flock of 
wild geese had arrived from the nofth; that their 
cries were filling the air; that they had alighted upon 
the ponds of the 7vods Scéerzes; that he had seen 





Rigodin, who was in the habit of coming for her| 


husband after nine o’clock, so that she might be in- 


vited to take a glass; for, in addition to his trade of| 


turner, Jean Pierre Coustel kept a public house on 
the road. This was indicated by the fir-branch in 
front. And in the winter, when it rained, or the snow 
rose up to the windows, one loved to sit in the old 
hovel, listening to the fire humming in unison with 
Jeannette’s spinning-wheel, and to the heavy gusts 
of wind sweeping through the village. 

Small as I was, I never stirred trom my. corner till 
my uncle Eustace, emptying his pipe of its ashes, 
would say: “‘ Come, Frangois, it is time to go! Good 
night to all!”’ 

He rose, and we would go out together, wading 
sometimes through the mud, sometimes through the 
snow. We used to sleep at the house of my grand- 
father, who sat up for us. 

How vividly these distant things appear before me, 
when I think of them! But what especially recurs 
to my mind is the history of old Jeannette’s marshes, 


which she owned in La Vendée, on the side of the| 


sea, and which would have made the fortune of the 
Coustels if they had claimed their property sooner. 


It appears that, in 1793, they drowned people indis- | 


criminately at Nantes, but principally the old nobles. 
They were put into boats, which, being joined fo- 
gether, were taken into the Loire and there sunk. It 


was during the reign of terror, and the peasantry of 


La Vendée also shot all the republican soldiers whom 
they were able to catch; destruction stalked on every 
side, and pity was no longer extended to anybody. 
But each time a republican soldier asked in marriage 
one of those high-born maidens about to be drowned, 


them from a distance, and that the chase was soon to 
| begin in the marsh. * 

Benassis, emptying his glass of brandy, chuckled 
jand rubbed his hands. Everybody listened to him. 
My uncle Eustace said that he would gladly go to the 
chase in a small boat, but that it would afford him 
| little amusement to enter the mire with great boots 
on, and run the risk of sticking in it up to his ears. 
| Then all had their say, and old Jeannette, quite 
| thoughtful, began to murmur: “1, too, was the pos- 
| sessor of marshes and ponds.” 

“Listen, will you!” cried Nadasi. 
nette was the possessor of marshes !"" 

Ves, she Said). ‘Twas. 

“ And where, pray, noble lady ?”’ 

“In La Vendée, on the side of the sea.” 

And Nadasi shrugged his shoulders, as if he would 
say, “ The old woman is crazy!” Madame Jeannette 
ascended the little wooden staircase at the further 
end of the hovel, and then descended it again with a 
basket in her hand, full of old trumpery —thread, 
needles, bobbins, yellow parchments—which she 
placed upon the table. ‘ Here are our papers,” she 
said; ‘the ponds, the marshes, and the chateau are 
in there with the rest. We claimed them under 
Louis XVIII.; but my relatives would not return 
them to us, because, so they said, | had disgraced 
my family by marrying a sans-culotte. It would have 
been necessary to go to law, and we did not have the 
money to pay the lawyers. Isn't this true, Coustel ?” 

“Yes,” replied the turner, without interrupting his 
work. 

Among all those present no one was affected by 
this, any more than they would have been by some 


“Lady Jean- 











blouse over his shoulders, for the purpose of drying | 
He then went to the end of the | to the village. 
bench to sit down, saying to Nadasi: * Come, move | which suited him better than carrying summonses. 


| Lord for their sins, and hopeful of a blessed immor- 


tality. 
Nadasi sold his office of constable, and did not return 
He had, doubtless, found something 


Many years passed. Louis Philippe’s reign was 
over, and the republic, too, was no more; both the 
Coustels reposed upon the hill, and even their bones, 
1 imagine, were no longer anything but dust in the 
grave. I had succeeded my grandfather at the post- 
house, and my uncle Eustace had, as he said himself, 
got his passport also, when, one morning, during the 
season at the watering-places of Baden and Hom- 
burg, something astonishing happened to me, and 
which still gives me food for reflection. Several 
traveling carriages had passed during the morning, 
when, toward eleven o’clock, an outrider came to in- 
form me that Monsieur le Baron de Roseliére, his 
master, was approaching. 1 was at table, but got up 
instantly to superintend the relay. As the horses 
were being put to, a head emerged from the berlin — 
an old, withered face, with large wrinkles, hollow 
cheeks, and golden spectacles upon the nose; it was 
Nadasi’s face, but old and worn. Behind him the 
head of a young girl reclined upon the cushions. 1 
was completely astonished. 

“What is the name of this village?” inquired the 
old man, with a yawn. 

‘“‘Lanenville, sir.” 

He did not recognize me, and sat down again. 
Then I saw an old lady in the back part of the berlin. 
The horses were put to, and the party started. 

What was my astonishment, and what a multitude 
of thoughts passed. through my brain! The Baron 
de Roseliére was — Nadasi. God forgive me if 1 am 
wrong; but to this day I think that he sold the 
papers of poor Jeannette, and that he then shed his 
old skin, like so many other thieves, taking a noble 
name to screen himself from curiosity. Who was to 
hinder him from so doing? Was he not in posses- 
sion of all the rights, all the parchments, all the pow- 
ers? And had not more than thirty years passed ? 
Poor old Jeannette! Ah, what foul wrongs do we 
encounter in human life! And to think that God 
suffers them all! — Fames Watkins. 


























A CATSKILL BROOK. 

THE forests of the world contain no tree that is 
more beautiful than the Birch, and among the dif- 
ferent members of this family it is not easy to choose 
a favorite, since each possesses a charm that is pe- 
culiar to itself. The White Birch, which is, perhaps, 
the most graceful of all, is christened by Coleridge 
“The Lady of the Woods.” It does not attain, in this 
country, the magnitude of the same species in Europe, 
seldom being more than four or five inches in diam- 
eter, and rising about twenty feet in height, with 
dense, dark-colored spray. In New England it is 
generally intermingled with pitch-pine, and is called 
the Poplar Birch, from the tremulous habit of its 
foliage. ‘Like the alder, it is employed by Nature 
for the shading of her living pictures, and for pro- 
ducing those gradations which are the charm of spon- 
taneous wood scenery. In all the Northern States, 
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A CATSKILL BROOK.—W. WHITTREDGE, N. A. 


|a pitch-pine wood is generally fringed with White 


Birches, and outside of them is a still more humble 


|growth of hazels, cornels, and vacciniums, uniting 


them imperceptibly with the herbage of the plain.” 
One would not think, in view of its airy grace and 
elegance, that the White Birch was a hardy tree; yet 
it is found, we are told, in the highest latitudes in 
which any tree can live. “It is the last deciduous 
tree in the northern boundaries of vegetation in 
America and Europe, before we reach the Arctic 
Circle, and the last that appears when we ascend 
high mountains occupying the belt just below the 
line of perpetual snow.” 

The epithets which denote color, and which are so 
often misapplied to trees, are said to serve as intel- 
ligible marks of identity to the different species of 
Birch. The Yellow and Red Birches, for example, 
may be a little off color, as the saying is —that of the 


latter, while stained with red, being nearly white ;— | 
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but there is no mistaking the White and Black 
Birches anywhere. 

The Catskill Brook which Mr. Whittredge -has 
drawn for us, and which is thoroughly characteristic 
of his genius, is a charming study of White and Black 
Birches. A group of young White Birches, rooted 
among ferns, and reflected in the pool below, stands 
in the full sunlight in the centre, and is surrounded 
by shadow, in which are seen the trunks of ancient 
trees, whose leaves are of a tender growth. On the 
right is a tall Black Birch, the patriarch of its family. 
Mosses, vines, and flowers cover the stones that 
border the brook. A bird, lost to sight in the dense 
leafage, may sing for us; or the brook may greet us 
with its faint murmur; but we heed them not. We 
are alone in the Catskills, with the Birches, and the 
sough of their foliage is all the music we hear. We 
owe this pleasure to Mr. Whittredge, whose feeling 
for Nature is as tender as his knowledge is accurate. 
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O PRAY, MY CHILD. 


From the German of Hoffman. 
‘*GIVE me the morning kiss, and pray, 
My child,—the long, sad night is past; 
I prayed its sleepless hours away, 
And morn has brought me peace at last. 
I saw thy face, and almost smiled, 
It was so bright !—O pray, my child ! 


‘* How sweet it was, my little man, 
When early out of bed you sprung, 
And in the snug, warm chamber ran, 
And in your night-gown danced and sung ; 
Then_to your father you would fly, 
And clasp his neck, ‘So big am I.’ 


“ He has for many days been ill— 
The father dear ! —and still is low: 
While I— my aching heart, ‘be still! 
Give me your little hands now—so, 
Quick, for my tears are flowing wild, 
O fold your hands, and pray, my child! 


‘* When he into the woods did go, 
He kissed us both,— he loved us so, 


And always brought you something fine, 
That made you run with eager feet 


=. meet him. O ‘twas sweet, twas sweet! 











You coaxed him, ‘ Please, please, father mine ! ' 


























THE PEACOCK COMPLAINING TO JUNO. — Dore, 


‘** Pray that your father dear may live, 
He is our all,— he must not die, 
And what you ask for God must give, 
When he beholds you from on high ; 
For eyes like yours, so pure, so mild, 
The good God loves! So pray, my child!" 


She weeps with sorrow and delight, 
To hear her baby Heaven implore : 

‘Come down, dear God,— down from thy height, 
And make my father well once more, 

For if he dies, and mother cries — 

I cannot love you— if he dies!" 


The mother's heart is reconciled, 
She listens, and her fears depart : 

‘* God grants you what you ask, my child, 
So strong the love within your heart. 

T know the blessed God will hear, 

And answer you, my baby dear!" 





ee = 

THE PEACOCK’S COMPLAINT. — The Peacock pre- 
sented a memorial to Juno importing how hardly he 
thought he was used in not having so good a voice 
as the nightingale: how that pretty animal was 
agreeable to every ear that heard it, whilst he was 
laughed at for his ugly, screaming voice, if he did 
but open his mouth. The goddess, concerned at the 
uneasiness of her favorite bird, answered him very 











kindly to this purpose: “If the nightingale is blessed 


| With a fine voice, you have the advantage in point of 


beauty and largeness of person.’”’ “Ah!” says he, 
“but what avails my silent, unmeaning beauty, when 
I am so far excelled in voice !”” The goddess dismissed 
him, bidding him consider, that the properties of 
every creature were appointed by the decree of fate: 
to him beauty: strength to the eagle: to the night- 
ingale a voice of melody: the faculty of speech to 
the parrot: and to the dove innocence. That each 


| of these was contented with his own peculiar quality ; 


and unless he had a mind to be miserable, he must 
learn to be so too. Moral: Since all things, as Juno 
says, are fixed by fate, how absurd it is to see people 
tormenting themselves for that which it is impossi- 
ble ever to obtain! They who are ambitious of hav- 
ing more good qualities should spare for no pains to 
cultivate and recommend those they have: which a 
sourness of temper, instead of improving, will cer- 
tainly impair, whether they are of the mind or body. 
If we had all the desirable properties in the world we 
could be no more than easy and contented with 
them: and if a man, by a nght way of thinking, can 
reconcile himself to his own condition, whatever it 
be, he will fall little short of the most complete’ state 
that mortal ever enjoyed. — <sop. 
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MARGARET, DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE. 


AMONG the multitude of Old writers in whom 
Charles Lamb delighted, none held a higher place in 
his esteem than “that princely woman, the thrice 
noble Margaret Newcastle,” as he named her, whom 
the irreverent sometimes call the “mad Duchess.” 
He declared of her “ Life of the Duke of Newcastle,” 
that “no casket is rich enough, no casing sufficiently 


his dream; for surely, said he, I have been sixteen 





years asleep and am not thoroughly awake yet. My 
Lord lay that night at Greenwich, where his supper 
seemed more savoury than any meat he had ever 
tasted; and the noise of some scraping fiddlers he 
thought the pleasantest harmony that ever he had 
heard.” The Duke and Duchess retired into the 
country after the Restoration, and set themselves to 
the work of repairing their impoverished estates. 

















durable, to honour and keep safe such a jewel,’’ —an 
opinion which Coleridge is said to have shared with 
him. Sir Egerton Brydges republished her “Select 
Poems,” and followed them up with a limited edition 
of her “ Autobiography.” These reprints, joined to 
the praises of Coleridge and Lamb, revived the mem- 
ory of this singular woman, who has more reputation 
now than she had in her life-time, when she was the 
laughing-stock of the wits. 

The daughter of Sir Charles Lucas, whose death 
left his widow the care of several sons and daughters, 
she was the youngest and most sedate of the brood, 
and was literary from her child- 





hood. ‘It pleased God,” she wrote, 

“to command his servant Nature 

to indue me with a poetical and 

philosophical genius even from my 

birth; for I did write some books 

in that kind before 1 was twelve 

years of age, which for want of 
good method and order | would 
never divulge.” At her own re- 
quest she was sent, in 1643, to the 
Court of Queen Henrietta, where 
her pedantry was at a discount, and 
her bashfulness and timidity caused 
her to be taken for a simpleton. 
When the Queen fled to France, 
she accompanied her, and it was at 
Paris, in 1645, that she met the 
Duke of Newcastle, who was roving 
the Continent an exile, and who 
He 
was as singular for a man as she 
was for a woman; but they loved 
each other heartily, they believed 
in cach other sincerely, and they 
bore their’ poverty gallantly. He 
was received everywhere like a 
reat freedom of 
towns was presented to him, princes 
izlt themselves honored in showing 
him civility ; and, what was more to 
the point, the tradesmen of the 
Continent trusted him. “ Yet they 
crew weary at length,” the Duchess 
wrote, “insomuch that his steward 
was forced one time to tell him that 
he was not able to provide a dinner 
for him, for his creditors were re- 
solved to trust him no longer. My 
Lord being always a great mas- 
ter of his passions, was—at least 
shewed himself— not in any man- 
ner troubled at it, but in a pleasant 
humour told me that 1 must of ne- 
cessity pawn my clothes to make so 
much money as would procure a 
linner.”” Prince Charles dined with 
the noble pair at Antwerp, and told the Duchess, 
laughingly, “that he perceived my Lord’s credit 
could procure better meat than his own.” The Duke 
was a great equestrian, and spent much of his time 
in perfecting the rules of horsemanship, concerning 
which he afterward published a learned and exhaust- 
ive treatise. ‘ One time it happened that Don John 
of Austria came to Antwerp and stayed there some 
few days: and then almost all his Court waited on my 
Lord, so that one day I reckoned about seventeen 
coaches in which were all persons of quality who 
came in the morning of purpose to see my Lord's 
menage.” 





chose her for his second wife. 


nobleman, the 


The Duke of Newcastle predicted the Restoration 
when Cromwell was at the height of his power, and 
was among the first to repair to the Hague to com- 
pliment Charles II. on the recovery of his throne. 
The family set sail for England from Rotterdam, in an 
old rotten frigate, that was lost the next voyage after, 
and were six days and nights becalmed on the water, 
during which time his Grace pleased himself with 
mirth. ‘At last being come so far that he was able 


to discern the smoke of London, which he had not 
seen for a long time, he merrily was pleased to desire 


spoiled, his parks devastated, his woods cut down, 
and much of his other property destroyed. 
gether his losses amounted to over nine hundred 
thousand pounds. 
covered before he died a measure of his former mag- 
nificence : 
themselves to literary pursuits, and a lot of very 
queer books was the result of their labors. 
published his great treatise on horsemanship, and he 
wrote plays after the fashion then in vogue. 
too, wrote plays, one volume alone containing twenty- | the Duke and Duchess of Newcastle. 





one that was near him to jog and awake him out of 


The houses and manors of the Duke had been de-| sical jumbles. 


Alto- 


By wisdom and economy he re- 





and both he and his Duchess devoted 
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SPRING FLOWERS. —C. A. Murray. 

six, and a number of scenes. She also wrote poems, 
or what she thought such: she wrote “ Philosophical 
Fancies,” “ Nature’s Pictures,” ‘ Philosophical and 
Physical Opinions,” ‘‘ Orations,” “‘ Sociable Letters,” 
besides the Life of her husband, already mentioned. 
it would be difficult to name a species of composition 
withewhich this fantastic woman did not fool herself 
to the top of her bent. She died at last, however — 
to the great relief of her printers — and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, where the remains of her Lord 
were brought in due time, and where what was 
earthly of both molders to-dust, under their stony 
effigies, his grasping a truncheon, and hers holding 
a book. Their double epitaph is to this effect : 

** Tere Lyes the Lovall Duke of Newcastle And his Dutches his 
second wife, by whome he had noe issue: her name was Margarett 
ducas, voungest sister to the Lord Lucas of Colchester, a noble familie ; 
jor all the Brothers were valiant, and all the Sisters virtuous. The 


Dutches was a wise, wittie and Learned Lady, which her many Books | 


doe well testifie: She was a most Virtuous and a loving and careful 
wife, and was with her Lord all the time of his banishment and 
miseries: and when he came home never parted from him in his soli- 
tary retirement.” 

The folios of the Duchess of Newcastle, of which 
there are a dozen or more, are among the most ‘fan- 
tastic and extravagant books ever written. They 





abound with absurdities, with here and there a twink- 
ling gleam of genius. “In every page there are things 
offensive to a fastidious or even an ordinarily healthy 
taste. Sometimes we are disgusted by the extreme 
coarseness of her images and terms of expression —a 
coarseness all the more remarkable because of the 
singular purity of her life. She had a surfeit of ideas, 
conceits, oddities, philosophical vagaries, and poetic 
fancies, which she was wont to mingle in most whim- 
Like uncivilized tribes who either go 


natural or array themselves in grotesque habiliments, 
the people of her mind came forth in careless sim- 
plicity, or heavy with fantastic trappings. 
her flatterers equivocally said: 


As one oft 


* Never was truth so naked nor so dressed.’ "’ 


| So writes her latest editor, Mr. Edward Jenkins, 
He re-| author of ‘“‘Ginx’s Baby,” who has just published a 
| little volume, “The Cavalier and His Lady,” (Macmil- 
She, | lan & Co.,) made up of selections from the works of 


He is an ad- 
mirer of the “mad Duchess,” but 
by no means a blind one, as the 
opinion just quoted shows. At any 
rate, his admiration does not pre- 
vent his trying to mend her Grace’s 
halting verse, of which he gives a 
number of characteristic specimens, 
and which is not at all benefited 
by his tinkering. At some future 
time I may, perhaps, say my say con- 
cerning it: at present I propose to 
make a few extracts from her prose 
writings. 

Here is a passage in regard to the 
language of children, which is sin- 
gularly apt and wise, considering it 
was written by one who had “ noe 
issue:” “Children should be taught 
at first the best, plainest,‘and pur- 
est language, and the most signifi- 
cant words. Not, as their nurses 
teach them, a strange kind of gib- 
berish — broken languages of their 
own making — words hashed, mixed 
and minced. As, for example, when 
nurses teach children to go: instead 
of saying go, they say do; and in- 
stead of saying Come to me, they say 
Tum to me; and when they newly 
come out of a sleep, and cannot 
well open their eyes, they do not 
say My child cannot well open his eyes. 
but My child tant open tts nies; and 
when they should bid them seas, 
they bid them /eak,; so all the rest 
of the language they teach children 
is after this fashion. When it is as 
easy for those who teach children, to 
speak —and more easy for the chil- 
dren to learn to speak — plainly, 
than this foreign language, which 
serves them to no use, and after- 
wards only takes up so much more 
time to learn to speak properly ; 
time employed in the understand- 
ing of sense, which is lost in words. 

And it is not only foolish and ill- 
bred nurses who speak to children thus, but their 
fathers, who are often accounted wise men, and their 
mothers, who are often discreet women. Methinks 
it is very strange that wise and rational men, when 
they talk to children, should not strive to make 
children speak like wise men. Yet such 1s the power 
of custom that wise men follow it, although it be un- 
necessary, uneasy, and foolishly hurtful. For cer- 
tainly this broken, compounded and false languag: 
they teach children, is often so imprinted on the 
brains, as it can hardly be rubbed out again; and 
the tongue gets such a habit of an ill and false pro- 
nunciation as, when they are grown to men’s and 
women’s estate, their speech flows not so easy or 








sweet as otherwise it would. And so they are taught 


\the rudest language first; as, to say, such a one lies, 


| and to call Rogues and the like names, and then laugh 
|as if it were a witty jest!” 

We should not rank the Duchess among “ strong- 
minded ” women, in spite of the abstruse nature ol 
her studies, nor do we think she would wish to rank 
|among them, if she were living now. With all her 
| nonsense, she was a true woman, as witness this pas- 
sage, in which the relation between the sexes is pret- 
tily and wittily set forth: ‘He is either a fool or 
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a coward, that strives for the preeminency with a 
womarr-- -a coward because he domineers over weak- 
ness, a fool to dispute with ignorance For men 
should use women as nurses do children, strive to 
please and yield to them in all things but what will 
do them harm. As not to suffer them to degrade 
themselves of their honours, or spend their estate by 


their vanity: or destroy their health by their ill| 


orders; but to strive to delight them 
liberty in all honourable and honest recreations, in 
1 But he 
that strives with his wife to win the breeches, would 


moderate expenses and harmless vanities. 


never have had the wit to fight the battles of Cesar. 
For a gallant man will never strive for the breeches 


giving them 


tions — and though | do not go personally to masks, 
balls, and plays, yet my thoughts entertain my mind, 
for some of my thoughts make plays, and others act 
those plays on the stage of imagination, while my 
|mind sits as a spectator. Thus my mind is enter- 
|tained both with poets and players, taking as much 
| delight as Augustus Cesar did, to sit with his Maecenas 
and hear Virgil and Horace read their works unto 
them. So my mind takes delight in its Mzcenas, 
which is Contemplation, and to have its poetical 


thoughis (although not like Virgil or Horace, vet 
such as they are) repeat their pieces; and those my 
mind likes best, it sends forth to the senses to write 


ithem down. None truly enjoy themselves but those 


with his wife, but will present her with the whole | who live to themselves, as I do; and it is better to 


suit, doublet, breeches, cloak and all appurtenances 


| 


be a self-lover in a retired life, than a self-seeker in a 


thereto, and leave himself only his sword to pro-| wandering humour like a vagabond. They have no 


tect her. It is more hon- 
our to be led captive by a 
woman, than to contend by 
resistance. A gallant man 
willingly yields to effeminate 
bands, and takes them rather 
as wreaths of flowers than 


chains of slavery.” 

The good Duchess was not 
only laughed at by the wits, 
who laughed at everybody 
and everything, but she was 
censured by the critical of her 
own sex, for what they could 
not but think her affecta- 
So at least I gather 
from one of her “ Sociable 


tions. 


Letters,” which is a sort of 
defense of her manner of life, 
and which reminds me, in 
passages, of the gravity of 
Cowley’s prose: “ Madam, I 
heard by your last that the 
Lady S. P. was to visit you, 
where amongst her other dis- 
course she spoke of me, and 
was pleased to censure and 
condemn —as to censure the 
cause and condemn the man- 
ner of my life, saying that I 
did either retire out of a fan- 
tastic humour, or otherwise 
] was constrained in not hav- 
ing the liberty that other 
wives usually have to go 
abroad and receive what vis- 
itors they please. If she did 
but know the sweet pleasures 
and harmless delights I have 
by this retirement, she would 
not have said what she did. 
To answer what she said, this 
course of life is my own vol- 
untary choice, for I have lib- 
erty to do anything, or to go 
anywhere, or keep any com- 
pany that discretion doth al- 
low and honour approve of; 
and though I may err in my 
discretion, I do not in cases 
of honour, for had I not only 
liberty, but were persuaded or 
enticed by all the world’s al- 
lurements, or were threat- 
ened with death, to do or act 
anything against honour, I would not do it; nay 
would die first. 


stancy, and many like. 


but out of self-love — not out of self-opinion. Where- | 
fore, for my pleasure and delight, my case and peace 
—I live a retired life; a home life, free from the cn- 
tanglements, confused clamours and rumbling noise 


| ofthe world. Here I live in acalm silence, wherein 


they have no quarrelling disputes amongst them — 


And in honour are many ingredi- 
encies, as justice, chastity, truth, trust, gratitude, con- 
Next, I answer that it is not 
out of a fantastic humour that I live so much retired, | myself. 


© PRAY, MY CHILD’ 





| 
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school than conversation: if of middle years, their 
tongues are the forerunners of her decay: if she have 
wealth and no titles, she is ‘like meat, all fat and no 
blood:* and if of great title with small wealth, they 
say she is ‘like a pudding without suet:’ and if she 
have both wealth and title, they hate to see her as 
owls hate the light: if she have neither wealth nor 
title, they scorn her company. And thus the general- 
itv is to every particular. Wherefore it is impossible 
for any particular either to please the humours oravoid 
the slanders or reproaches of the generality—for every 
one is against all and all is against every one 

* But Iam not so retired as to bar myself from the 
company of my good friends, such as do not translate 
harmless and simple words to evil sense and mean- 
ing, such as are so noble as not to detract from or dis- 
praise such persons as they take the pains to visit, or 
such as will not take it for 
neglect if I do not punc- 
tually return their visit or 
perhaps not visit them at 
any time, but will excuse or 
pardon my lazy humour, and 
not account it a disrespect. 
To conclude, I am more hap- 
py in my home-retirement 
than | believe the Lady S. P. 
is in her public frequentings 
—having a kind and noble 
husband, who is witty and 


wise Company, a peaceable 
and quiet mind and _ recre- 
thoughts that take 
harmless liberty.”’ 


ative 


Her Grace had a standard 
for Biography which was 
rare in the age in which she 
lived —an age of open prof- 
ligacy and boastful libertin- 
ism —the age of Rochester 
and Nell Gwynne. She was 
averse to the perpetuation 
of bad lives in bad books, 
and gave good reasons for 
this aversion in one of her 
‘etters. Here it is: “Madam, 
‘n your last letter you sent 
me word ‘that Sir F. O. was 
retired to write his own life, 
for he says he knows no 
reason but he may as well 
write his own life as Guzman,’ 
and since you desire my 
opinion of his intended work, 
I can only say that his life, 
for anything I know to the 
contrary, hath been as evil 
as Guzman’s. But whether 
his wit be as good as Guz- 
man’s, | know not; yet | 
doubt the worst. And to 
write an evil life without wit, 
will be but a dull and tedious 
story—indeed so tedious and 
dull, as I believe none will 
take the pains to read it, un- 
less he read; it himself. But 
it is to be hoped that he will 
be tired of himself, and so 
desist from his self-story- 
And if he do write his own 
life, it will as a masking dol- 


1| constant dwelling, for going much abroad, they dwell | phin, or such like thing, where the outside is painted 





everywhere, and yet, to speak metaphorically, no- 
where. But delights are different ; for the Lady S. P. 
lelights herself with others, and I delight myself with 
Some delight in troubles, I-delight in ease. 
And certainly much company cannot choose but be 
troublesome, for in much company are many excep- 
tions, much envy, much suspicion, much detraction, 
much faction, much noise and much nonsense — ana 
I|it is impossible, at least improbable for any par- 
have my contemplations free from disturbance, and 
my mind lives in peace and my thoughts in pleasure ;| they come into. 
they sport and play—they are not vexed with cares or 
worldly desires—they are not covetous of worldly 
| wealth or ambitious of empty titles—they are not to 
| be caught with the baits of sensual pleasures (or 
rather |] may say sensual follies), for they draw my 


| pasteboard or canvas, and the inside stuffed with 
shreds of paper or dirty rags. But if he have any 


friends, surely they will persuade him to employ his 


time about something else. Some are so unhappy as 
t» have nothing to employ time with. They can 
| waste time, but not employ time; and as they waste 
time, so time wastes them. There’s a saying, 7ha+ 
men are born to live, and live to die; but I think 
some are only born to die, and not to live; for they 


ticular person to please all the several companies| make small use of life, and life makes small use of 
Then, if particular persons be ac-| them — so that in effect they were ready for the grave 
coutered bravely they are envied, if they be attired in| as soon as they came forth from the womb. 
plain, mean garments, they are despised: if any | fore, if Sir F. O. go forward with his work, he will dig 
woman be more beautiful than common, she shall be| his grave through the story of his life, and his soul- 
sure to have female detractors and slanderers: if any | less wit will be buried therein. 
woman be ill-favoured, it is mentioned as a reproach, | wit to his paper coffin, and his unprofitable labours 
although it be Nature’s fault, not hers: if she be in-| to his black, mourning ink, I rest, Madam,” etc. 

differently handsome, they speak of her as ‘ regard- 


Where- 


But leaving his dead 


I have said that the Duchess was an extravagant 


they live friendly and sociably together — their only|less:’ if she be in years they will say ‘she is fitter| writer, but I shall not substantiate it by quotations. 


| 
| senses to them, and run not out to the senses— 
| 
| 





delight is in their own pastimes and harmless recrea-| for the grave than company:’ if young, ‘ fitter forthe! IT respect her genius. 





— Fohn Sydney. 
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AN OLD GERMAN TRIBUNAL IN THE 
HARZ MOUNTAINS. 





ARE you ready for a flight into the regions ot old- 


fashioned romance? But whither? Where is the 
romantic yet extant in this last half of the nineteenth 
century? Is it fairy-land? Out of question, Oberon 
and Titania have migrated to some happier star, and 
there set about their business as marriage brokers 
again. Oris itin Love? Ah, that sort of romance 
was long ago dead and buried, and its epitaph writ- 
ten in the newspaper marriage advertisements. And 
what about the romance of Faith? No doubt that 
kind is still alive, but it is the most perilous will-o’- 
the-wisp that ever misled and bewildered poor human 
enthusiasm. 


No, we shall wander into quite another land of 


romance than those Pontine marshes where super- 
stition has pitched its camp. 





|now kept up nowhere else in all Germany. 





THE ALDINE, 





centuries ago, the ruins of a tumble-down church, 


called the “deserted church,” and the hunting lodge, 
with its low-roofed, broad, open porch, where the 
Goddess of Justice has reared her temple. This is 
Volkmanrode, the goal of our May-day excursion. 
For to-day, on Walpurgis, or the first of May, here in 
the open fields, a-court is held, just as it has been 
held for many hundred years, after a custom that is 
Here is 
relic of German law, lingering along 
strangely enough into the present, and therefore well 
worth our close and careful study. 

Old chronicles tell us, that in these solitudes there 
once stood a village of Volkmanrode, which is men- 
tioned in an edict made by the Emperor Henry IIL, 
in the year 1043, assigning the hamlet to the archie- 
piscopal jurisdiction of Naumburg. About the middle 


an ancient 


| of the fourteenth century the place passed out of the 


It lies in a lovely glen| possession of. the Marschalk family into that of the 
of the wild Harz Mountains, where law and right} Princes Henry and Otto of Anhalt. 


There are no 





rangers who act asa police, rolling back in a thou- 
sand echoes from the encircling hillsides. They are 
meant as a salute and signal for the arrival of the 
Court. Streaming together from far and near, the 
dwellers in the three villages of the plain, Abberode, 
Tilkerode, and Stangerode, group themselves on the 
slopes in a picturesque circle about the tribunal. At 
least two-thirds belong to the fairer sex: and after 
making close inspection, we cannot discover a single 
specimen of striking beauty. Hard work distorts the 
graceful curves of the figure, and traces on the still 
youthful face the wrinkled marks of age. 

The scene is unquestionably a singular and impres- 
sive one. Under the porch of the lodge, near the 
majestic linden trees, the members of the Court take 
|their seats at a plain wooden table — the judge, the 
clerk on his right, on his left the sheriff. Opposite 
| them sits the forest reeve, who is also treasurer of the 
| taxes, and behind the judge’s bench stands bolt up- 
|right the rural guard. At ten o’clock, three strokes 








rule, where honest German sense laughs at priestly|traces of the time when the village and its church | of the president’s ebony staff give the signal for 


cobwebs, where peace and good-will dwell, and the 
ancient time joins hands with our modern days, 


through medizval usages, in an old-fashioned insti- 
tution, such as exists nowhere else in Germany, 
known as the “Court of Plaints and Penalties at 
Volkmanrode.” 

As we leave Harzerode, our road stretches up 
along the southeastern sloping rise of the Lower 
Harz, through oak and beech groves, toward the 
picturesque hamlet of Shielo. Busy basket weavers 
peacefully inhabit this remote nook, content in their 
ignorance of the great world’s turmoil. Green mead- 
ows and waving grain-fields tell of their out-of-door 
employment at tillage and pasturage. In half an hour 
we reach the village of Molmerswende, where close 
on the highway stands the church, and to the right 
of it, turning its gable to the road, the old parsonage 
where the author of “ Lenore” first saw the dawn of a 
brighter century. Soon the grand dense beech forest 
recedes, the trees thin away, the landscape widens, 
and a lovely valley opens before us, girdled with 
mountains, hedged in by leafy groves, sparkling with 
the streamlet that wanders through grassy meadows 
on its way to the river Wipper. 

This is the spot. Once more across the height, 
into the valley, and up again to a little outstretching 
spur on the further slope, and there stand the glorious 
old linden trees, shadowing the spaces as they did 


| 





fell into ruin. Early in the last century Beckmann 


wrote, “ Although, for a long period, nothing has ex- 
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isted here except a dilapidated church tower, yet on 
this site a country court of justice is now held every 
year at May-day and at Michaelmas.”’ This is the 
custom even now; the court is still held twice a 
year on those days, and its jurisdiction extends to all 
breaches of the forest and game laws throughout the 
district. Disputes as to boundaries and questions of 
taxes are also brought before it. We have no certain 
knowledge as to the antiquity of this tribunal, but it 
may be conjectured that the erection of the Court 
coincided in time with the settlement of the village. 
There are about two hundred families in all subject 
to its jurisdiction, and every one of these must send 
to its sessions an adult representative, either male or 
female, under the penalty of at least five silver gros- 
chen on failure to do so. Only two families in each 
hamlet, are exempt from this burden, and these two 
are fined ten silver groschen each, if they neglect the 
duty of providing for the table of the judges the cus- 
tomary mess of trout, which is solemnly eaten on 
the close of the session, at a picnic under the shade 
of the neighboring wood. 

Let us leave these historical details, and take our 
places as spectators of the approaching ceremony at 
the nearest point we can reach to the “deserted 
church.” Four shots ring from the rifles of the four 


| opening the session. The people rise and crowd into 
| the narrow space about the Court, standing in breath- 
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less silence, only stirred by a murmur among the 
leafy tops of the lindens, as if the spirit of the past 
swept whispering over this nook of consecrated 
ground. The Court is opened with elaborate solem- 
nity, by an interchange, between the judge and the 
sheriff, of old-fashioned forms in a quaint dialect, end- 
ing with gracious permission from his serene high- 
ness, the Duke of Anhalt, to entertain the causes that 
may be brought before it. 

The business of the tribunal consists in imposing 
fines upon the absent delegates, receiving payment 
of penalties, authenticating contracts and sales made 
among the villagers, and settling neighborhood dis- 
putes. After two or three hours devoted to these 
duties, the session is closed with the customary an- 
tiquated sentences, the judge rises, and solemnly 
invoking the mercy of heaven for the salvation of all 
in the last and dreadful judgment day, dismisses the 
assembly. The people disperse silently, as if the 
weight of that judgment already impended over 
them, and breaking into groups, drift away along 
the mountain paths to their homes. The four rifle- 
shots ring out once more—the echoes send back 
their rolling answer, and stillness settles again 
among the leafy linden domes over the ruined village 





and the “ deserted church.” 
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MUSIC. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 

THE fourth of the Symphony Concerts given by Mr. ‘Theodore 
Thomas at Steinway Hall drew such an audience as in former 
years could never be attracted to any regular musical performance 
except under the auspices of the Philharmonic Society. It included 
not only that small but warmiy appreciative circle of connoisseurs 
who have long been among the most enthusiastic admirers of Mr. 
Theodore Thomas, and the most constant attendants at his con- 
certs (most of them coming with free tickets), but also the more 
brilliant and more remunerative representatives of fashion and fine 
society, who have at last resolved that Mr. Thomas shall be taken 
up and patronized. Their favors are tardy, but they are welcome. 
The programme on the evening of which we speak (the 1st of Feb- 
ruary) opened with Schumann's beautiful Third Symphony in 
E flat—the ‘‘Cologne Symphony,” as it is commonly known to 
musicians. Some have imagined it to be a sort of panorama of 
the Rhine, and have found in each of its movements a represen- 
tation of some scene on the banks of the beautiful river. Schumann 
did not amuse himself with tke follies of ‘‘ programme music,’ 
which needs a page of text to interpret every page of the score; 
nor did he attempt to express in melody and harmonic combina- 
tions thoughts which can only be uttered in written language or 
painted forms. He knew, as all great composers have known, that 
a musical thought can be perpetuated only in music; there is no 
equivalent for it to be found in words, and similarly music cannot 
be made to describe scenes which are properly addressed only to 
the eye. Yet he frequently recognized the value of what we call 
descriptive music ; that is to say, music which suggests certain pic- 
turesque scenes, not by imitation, but by mere association of 
ideas. Such is the ‘‘Cologne Symphony." In the broad and ma- 
jestic harmonies of the opening allegro it is not difficult to imagine 
that he had in mind the onward movement of flowing waters; in 
the scherzo we can trace the suggestions of rustic merriment, and 
the simple and vigorous songs of a happy peasantry; in the tender 
strains of the andante we seem to float by the purpling vineyard, 
and fields of waving grain, and gardens bright with flowers and the 
song of birds: then we pass by the old cathedral city, and the 
sacred chant mingles with the music of the waves and the voiceless 
psalm of Nature. It is a grand work, never.surpassed since 
Beethoven, save once, perbaps, by Schumann himself. Strong, 
hearty, healthy music like this seems to accord remarkably well with 
Mr. Thomas's temper of mind, and he gave it a magnificent inter- 
pretation. We have spoken at some length in previous articles of 
the perfect training and admirable composition of his band. These 
merits were especially conspicuous in the ‘‘ Cologne Symphony,” 
and they were greatly enhanced by the remarkable spirit with which 
the conductor himself took hold of his work. The best of players 
do not often give so sympathetic a performance. 

Two other works on this fourth programme illustrated the style 
of descriptive music which is supposed by many critics to be much 
in advance of Schumann. The first is Liszt's ‘‘ Orpheus’’—one 
of the long series of ‘‘ symphonic poems" which includes the more 
familiar ‘‘ Mazeppa’’ and ‘‘Les Preludes."" Whatever may be 
thought of the Music of the Future, there is one point in which the 
poem is certainly inferior to the symphony. Schumann's work 
can be thoroughly enjoyed without reference to its association with 
the river Rhine; but the ‘‘ Orpheus"’ is unintelligible without ex- 
planation from the programme. Liszt's purpose, as he states it 
himself, was to represent the softening and ennobling influence of 
art —‘‘ art, which pours its melodious waters as a soothing balm 
over the contradictory elements wrangling in the heart of man." 
‘*Could we completely embody our thoughts,” he continues, ‘‘ we 
would portray the serene and ethical character which radiates from 
every work of art; the sweet energy, the august empire, with which 
it rules us; the gentle undulations like Elysian zephyrs, which, like 
a cloud of incense, shall pour themselves around and envelop the 
universe in a flood of eternal and mysterious harmony." This, like 
nearly all of Liszt's symphonic poetry, is vague, and attempts what 
is impossible; but it is poetry, and, in spite of occasional over- 
straining, is generally pleasing and soothing. The wandering 
strains are always beautiful; the most fantastic passages are always 
sweet and harmonious. The use of two harps produces an ex- 
quisite effect; and the full harmonies brought out by the entire 
strength of the band at the close are in the composer's richest and 
grandest vein. 

The second of the works of the new school, presented at this con- 
cert, was the Introduction to Wagner's ‘‘ Meistersinger von Niirn- 
berg."" It has been played many times in New York since its 
production a few years ago: but it can hardly have seemed very 
clear to those who neither had the advantage of an explanatory 
programme nor were acquainted with the opera to which it serves 
as overture. It has generally impressed people as a rich but 
grotesque piece of musical extravagance. In reality it is the fitting 
prelude to scenes of popular festival and enjoyment, and the mag- 
nificence of medizeval processions. The jovial Hans Sachs is a 
prominent figure on the stage. The jolly burgher, the adventurous 
knight, the minstrels, the guilds, all take part in this highly colored 
representation of a German holiday. Knowing something of the 
drama, we can understand and enjoy the curious and ingenious 
vorspiel to a composition in which the drama and the music are so 
inseparably united. Wagner, with all his dramatic talent, has no 
capacity for humor, and when he attempts to illustrate it he only 
becomes grotesque. Hence, in this piece, there is one surprising 

deficiency: the music is not humorous; it is not even sprightly. 
Wagner gives us the turmoil without the fun, the bustling move- 
ment and gay dresses, and flaming banners, without the real spirit 
of merriment. 

There was one other composition for the orchestra, Beethoven's 
“Coriolanus’ overture, and one solo piece, the Chopin Concerto 
in F minor, played by Miss Anna Mehlig. This wonderful work 
tests the intelligence and good taste of the pianist more closely 
than almost any other work in the modern réfertoire. It abounds 
in delicate beauties which a dull or a hasty player would be certain 
of missing. It presents a wonderful variety of graces, requiring 
quick discernment and unfailing delicacy of touch. The adagio es- 
pecially is a poem which none but a true artist can fully understand. 
Miss Mehlig's performance ought to have satisfied the most exact- 
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work, bringing out its delicacies— not all of them, perhaps, for it is 
a concerto in which almost every new player will find some new 
thought— and throwing into the apprdpriate places much more 
force than she usually displays. For this she deserves a high com- 
pliment. Itis a common mistake of pianists to play Chopin with 
too light a finger, as if his music were nothing but pretty fancies 
and eccentric phrases. The composer himself loved to hear his 
works executed with a vigorous hand, and when he was too far 
wasted with disease to interpret them properly himself, he used to 
beg his friends to give them the strength of touch of which he was 
no longer capable. 


THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETIES. 

The novelty at the third concert of the New York Philharmonic 
Society was the Hirtengesang, or ‘‘ Pastoral’’ from Liszt's new 
oratorio of ‘‘ Christus."" The programme gave no explanation of 
the part which this movement fills in the general scheme of the 
oratorio, but its name is sufficiently suggestive, and the pastoral 
character is unmistakable. It opens with a beautiful and simple 
melody played at first by the reeds alone, and this leads into a 
superb religioso. 


Nothing but the most intense prejudice against 
Liszt and all his works and ways, could blind one to the nobleness 
of this composition. It is exquisitely poetic in sentiment, while in 
treatment it is a marvel of scientific skill. Yet how differently the 
older masters would have constructed such a work! Sebastian 
Bach or Handel would have reached the end which Liszt proposed 
to himself by the simplest possible succession of musical phrases. 
The composer of ‘‘ Christus "’ simulates rustic simplicity by means 
of the most intricate and elaborate network of parts, and never 
goes at an object directly when he can reach it by devious ways. 
Which is the truer school of composition, we leave the philosophic 
critic to determine. For our part, we find in the plain, honest meth- 
ods of the antiquated composers a power to stir the feelings which is 
not in the complicated and ingenious structures of the new lights. 
The other works produced at the same concert were Schumann's 
difficult Second Symphony (C major) ; the ‘‘ Oberon’ overture ; the 
Chopin concerto, in F minor, played by Mr. S. B. Mills; and Mo- 
zart’s violin concerto in D, played by Madame Camilla Urso, who 
returns to New York after a long absence in Europe, California, 
and elsewhere. The symphony was only pretty well played. The 
two concertos were admirable, but in each there was a conspicuous 
fault. Madame Urso is too much in the habit of rasping the strings, 
and she yielded to this infirmity to an extraordinary degree on the 
occasion of which we write. Mr. Mills is not in the habit of making 
faults of any kind, and the trouble in his case was one over which he 
had no control. The orchestra we fear had not rehearsed with him 
sufficiently, and seemed to need a good deal of coaxing and cor- 
rection. In order, we suppose, that the conductor might be face to 
face with both the pianist and the leaders of the band, Mr. Berg- 
mann stood by the side of the piano, and the lid, instead of being 
raised, was entirely removed from the instrument. There being 
nothing to reflect the sound, a great deal of the piano part was con- 
sequently lost in the vast spaces of the Academy. What a differ- 
ence there was when Miss Mehlig played the same work under 
much more favorable conditions at Steinway Hall, where Mr. 
Thomas boldly turned his back upon her, and led his orchestra 
through the difficult work without a mistake — we had almost said 
without a fault! 

The Brooklyn Philharmonic Society is composed of the same 
material as the sister association in New York, and has the same 
conductor, and yet its concerts are generally somewhat inferior, not 
only in the programmes but in the exécution. The third of the 
season, given on the 8th of February, was interesting for the pro- 
duction of an important orchestral work by an American composer. 
This work was Mr. George F. Bristow's ‘‘ Arcadian Symphony.” It 
is named in compliment to the Arcadian Club, of New York, and not 
in reference to that mythical land of poetry and happiness which 
has so often been the inspiration of song and music. Indeed, it is 
descriptive of quite another sort of land, for it takes us with an em- 
igrant train across the prairies and mountains of the far West, and 
introduces an Indian war dance, very quaint and striking, and 
likely to become popular. The orchestra also played Beethoven's 
Trio, opus 97, instrumented for the full band by Liszt, and 
Litolff's ‘‘ Robespierre " overture. 





MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 

An excellent concert was given at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, recently, for the benefit of Mr. Sigismund Lasar. Unlike 
testimonial concerts in general, it was good all through. The 
Thomas orchestra played eight or ten pieces, including the andante 
of the ‘‘ Pastoral Symphony,’’ Gluck'’s ‘‘ Iphigenia in Aulis "’ over- 
ture, and Raff's ‘‘ Dame Kobold" overture. Mr. S. B. Mills 
played the second and third movements of the Chopin concerto in 
IF minor (no one can complain that that work has been neglected 
this season); and Mr. Lasar’s daughter sang Mendelssohn's ‘‘ In- 
felice,"’ the Bach-Gounod ‘‘ Ave Maria,"’ and an encore ballad. 
This young lady has but recently come before the public as a 
vocalist, and is taking a high place in the profession. One of the 
public concerts of the German Liederkranz was given not long ago 
at the club rooms, in Fourth Street, when Mozart's Requiem Mass 
was sung with considerable effect, the choruses naturally being 
much better than the solos. The Requiem was preceded by a mis- 
cellanepus concert, in which Miss Antonia Henne, Mr. F. Berg- 
ner, Mr. Carl Spiegler, the German basso, and the male chorus of 
the society participated. ‘There was also a performance of Beeth- 
oven's Eighth Symphony, under the direction of Mr. Agricol Paur. 
In former years an amateur orchestra, reinforced by a few profes- 
sional artists, has taken part in the concerts of the Liederkranz, but 
on this occasion we believe the players were all professional. If 
the effect of their performance was not all that could have been 
desired, this was in great measure owing to the room, which is too 
small for an orchestra. The Onslow Quintette has begun its sec- 
ond season with fair promise. The associates this year are Philip 
and Louis Faerber, (violins), Fidelis Zitterbart (viola), Bernhardt 
Bierlich (violoncello), and Caryl Florio (piano). Mr. Richard 
Hoffman has resumed his choice classical soirees at Chickering 
Hall — charming little concerts in which a pretty little room, a 
brilliant little audience, and the cheerful faces of appreciative 
friends make fitting concomitants to an elegant and refined per- 





ing critic. She gave a very graceful and refined reading of the 


ART. 
THE EXHIBITION OF WATER COLORS. 

THE Sixth Winter Exhibition of the American Society of Paint- 
ers in Water Colors, which has just closed, was one to be remem- 
bered. It was the first in which the Society was ever pitted against 
English Painters of the same school, and was consequently the 
first which enabled us to arrive at any definite conclusion in regard 
to the merits and demerits of both. For the English portion of the 
Exhibition we were indebted to Mr. Henry Blackburn, of London, 
formerly editor of London Society, who wished to establish a 
friendly understanding between the painters of England and Amer 
ica, with a view to a common exhibition of the works in both in 
future. Whether he will succeed remains to be seen, but we fear 
not. If he fails it will be because we know little or nothing of the 
art of painting in water colors, and because most of our painters 
are in the same predicament. We ought not to be censured, since 
the art is new to us, and they ought not to be censured, we 
suppose, since it is equally new to them. They have practiced it 
but a few years, while English artists have practiced it for a long 
time. 

The English collection contained one hundred and thirty-three 
pictures in water colors, and seventy-one sketches in India ink, pen 
drawings, etchings, etc. Let us recall some of them, while they 
are fresh in our recollection, and the characteristics of the artists 
by whom they were painted, who, for the most part, are unknown 
to us. 
two architectural views by Skinner Prout, which were masterly. 
Besidg these we place ‘‘ The Long Picture Gallery, Hardwick 
Hall, Derbyshire,” an admirable interior by Collingwood Smith. 
The same artist was also represented by ‘‘The Garden of the 
Tuileries, Paris,’ ‘‘ The Old Tower and Bridge, Lucerne,” ‘‘ A 
Ruined Vineyard, Savona," and ‘‘ The Téte Noire, near Chamou- 
nix,” four pictures in as many different walks of art, any one of 
which would make the reputation of an American painter. There 
were several delicious landscapes by Marion Croft, of which the 
best, perhaps, was ‘‘ Monk's Run, Lincoln,” abright, warm glimpse 
of woodland scenery. Two of the most covetable pictures in the 
whole collection were an ‘‘Old Farm, Worcestershire,’ and ‘‘ A 
Warwickshire Field-path,"” by Harry Baker, which were handled 
A “ Druid Circle near 
H. Baker, was a happy rendering of light and 


First and foremost, we recall ‘‘ Prague "’ and ‘* Brunswick,"’ 


with great freedom and breadth of effect. 
Keswick," by S. 
shadow. 
was by George L. Hall. 


Among the marine pieces to be remembered, the finest 
An illustration of the line, 


«« And the hollow ocean ridges roaring unto cataracts, ” 


it took in at once the roll of the waves, the mist driving before the 
wind, and the sudden clearing up of the sky. The collection was 
not rich in flower and fruit pieces, though it contained a number of 
good examples of both, the finest being some little still-life studies, 
by William Hough, one of which, a tiny ‘‘ Bird's Nest,’’ was dainty 
enough to have adorned Titania's bower. The gem of the whole 
collection, however, was ‘‘ The Christmas Pudding,"’ by W. L. 
Thomas—a picture of a young girl and a little child, richly and 
harmoniously colored, and imbued with exquisite feeling. 

The American collection contained two hundred and seventy 
water colors, and eighty-four pictures and sketches in pencil, India 
ink, drawings on wood, etchings, etc, It presented examples of 
the style and manner of the best known water-color painters of 
America, and, it is reasonable to suppose, presented most of them 
at their best. If it did not, it ought to have done so, and we shall 
speak of it as if it did. Mr. Louis C. Tiffany was represented by 
eight pictures: Mr. A. F. Bellows by seven; Mr. W. T. Richards, 
of Philadelphia, by seven; Mr. R. Swain Gifford by five; and 
Mr. J. D. Smillie, the President of the Society, by two. The ma- 
jority of Mr. Tiffany's pictures consisted of Oriental scenes and 
figures, similar to those that he paints in oil colors, of which, by 
the way, they strongly reminded us. We recall two of his Moorish 
figures which struck us, and which were painted with great vigor. 
His best architectural view was probably the ‘‘ Mosque of Said 
Pacha, Alexandria." The pictures of Mr. Bellows were character- 
ized by sweetness. They were mostly bits of wood and water 
scenery, and were nicely painted: the foliage was light and airy, 
and the water reasonably transparent. Nowhere was there any 
indication of strength, either in expression or reserve, but everything 


‘* Was turned to favor and to prettiness.” 


Mr. Gifford’s pictures reminded us of Mr. Tiffany's, chiefly, we 
suppose, because they were Oriental scenes. They were rendered 
by a different and lighter method than that practiced by Mr. 
Tiffany, and they reminded us less of oil paintings. Six of Mr. 
Richards's pictures were views of mountain scenery in New England, 
the seventh being a ‘‘Coast Scene.”” They were painted with 
great care, and were faithful to Nature, as Mr. Richards sees it; 
their effect was at once tender and strong, yet—we fail to recall 
them. Mr. Smillie’s best picture, ‘‘ Study from Nature, in the 
Adirondacks," was strongly painted, and more harmonious in color- 
ing than his dashing ‘‘Scene in the Yosemite, Horse Racing.” 
The pictures of Mrs. Elizabeth Murray (who contributed three or 
four to the English collection) were—we suppose we ought to say, 
vigorous. The frequenters of the National Academy know what 
they were, for they have seen scores of her pictures there before 
now. Her ‘‘Gold Picture of the Mother of Christ" inspired no 
reverence in us, whatever it may have done in others. The pic- 
tures of Mr. A. T. Bricher evinced delicate feeling, and a pure 
sense of color; but, with one or two exceptions, they lacked origi- 
nality: in other words, they were too academical. The little 
flower-pieces of Miss E. Bridges were exquisite, which is more 
than can be said of the multitude of flower-pieces which our water- 
color artists insist on painting and exhibiting, and of which there 
was more than a sufficiency in this Exhibition. Of marine pieces 
we recall the ‘‘ Coast of France,"’ by Mr. F. M. H. de Haas, and 
‘‘Stormy Weather on Massachusetts Coast,” by Mr. Edward 
Moran; of figure pieces, ‘‘ Hard Times," and ‘‘ Seed Corn,"’ two 
faithful sketches of country character, by Mr. T. W. Wood; 
‘‘The Mother,” by Mr. Eastman Johnson (it is not a water-color, 
however), and ‘‘ The Rival Florists,” by Mr. E. K. Johnson. The 
face and figure of the girl in white, in the last, are simply exquisite. 
This picture, however, which was the best of the collection, was not 





formance. 


painted by an American artist. 
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LITERATURE. 

THE death of a poet awakens a profounder sense of sorrow than 
the death of any other intellectual artist. As regards other artists 
we feel that their places can be and will be filled, while the place 
once filled by the poet must remain a void forever. If he dies young, 
as so many poets do, the sense of pathos and pity is added to our 
sorrow; for we lament not only what was, but what might have 
been -- the infinite possibilities of the beautiful shattered life. We 
Indeed | 





are just to him then, whatever we may have been before. 


we are often more than just, more than generous; we are apt to | 


overrate him and his powers. The history of literature shows this 


conclusively. ‘There is Kirke White, for example, whose early 
death excited so much sympathy sixty or seventy years ago-- no 


one doubts now that he was vastly overrated. His verse is still 


printed, however, in the standard collections, thanks to the kindly 
memoir of Southey, and the glowing tribute of Byron: 


“Twas thine own genius gave the fatal blow, 

And helped to plant the wound that laid thee low : 
So the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain, 

No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 

And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart; 
Keen were his pangs. but keener far to feel 

He nursed the pinion which impelled the steel ; 
While the same plumage that had warmed his nest 
Drank the last lifeblood of his bleeding breast.” 





The case of the Davidson sisters was another instance in point 
They were bright little children, and they wrote pretty childist: 
verse, but the fuss that was made over them after their death was 
The same may be said of other juvenile singers, 
It cannot be 


preposterous. 
whom our critics have agreed to honor — and forget. 
said, however, of the late Henry Timrod, a new and enlarged edition 
of whose ‘‘ Poems"’ has lately been edited by Mr. Paul H. Hayne, 
(E. J. Hale & Son,) who has written a touching memoir of his 
brother poet. 

The life of Timrod was a hard one, but happily for him it wa, 
It commenced pleasantly enough in 1829, i 


not a long one. 
Charleston, S. C., where he was born; it ended sadly enough in 
1867, in Columbia, Ga., where he died. 
poetry from his father, who wrote clever verses, of which the best 


He inherited the gift of 


specimen that has reached us is a poem addressed to his little blue- 
eyed Harry. 
‘limrod obtained what education he could in Charleston, and at 
the age of sixteen or seventeen matriculated at the University of 
Georgia. His college career was soon brought to a close, partly 
by ill health, but more, Mr. Hayne thinks, by the ‘‘ ves augusta 
domi."’ in other words, he was poor, and it was necessary that he 
should earn his bread. He entered a law oftice in Charleston, but 
not making much headway with law, he determined to renew his 
classical studies, so as to make himself competent as a college 
professor, or a tutor in families. ‘‘ This he conscientiously did,” 
says Mr. Hayne, ‘‘ and in due time, no professorship opening to 
him, he accepted the post of teacher of children in the household 
of a Carolina planter, with whom he remained for several consecu- 
tive seasons. Henceforth, for a decade at least, the labors of a 
tutor were the sole means upon which he relied for subsistence. 
He went from household to household, faithfully instructing the 
youths placed under him; longing often, no doubt, and passion- 
ately longing, for a different field of toil or action; yet not un- 
grateful for the leisure hours allowed him, in which he could 
cultivate his own mind, and exercise his imagination in writing.” 
His recreation consisted in rushing to Charleston, when th: 


Left an orphan before he was ten years old, young 


holiday season came round, and enjoying the society of his literar, | 


friends, of whom Mr. Hayne was one, and the late Gilmore Simms 
another; and many were the ‘‘little suppers" of which the two 
young poets partook at the pleasant town residence of the hospit- 
able old novelist. At one of these suppers they conceived the 
bright idea of starting a monthly periodical in Charleston, and 
Russell's Magazine was the result. 
they struggled on with it for years, and would not confess them 
selves beaten until they had completed the fourth volume. Timrod 
wrote for it largely, both in verse and prose, and it was mainly 
from his contributions to it that the materials for his first volume of 
poems were selected. It was published at Boston, in 1860, and 
made a reasonable amount of reputation forhim. ‘‘ These poems,” 
said the critic of the 77idune, ‘‘ are worthy of a wide audience. 
They form a welcome offering to the common literature of our 
country. The author, whose name promises to be better known 
from this specimen of his powers, betrays a genuine poetic instinct 
in the selection of his themes, and has treated them with a lively, 
delicate fancy, and a graceful beauty of expression.” 

The war when it came found Timrod on the side of the Southern 
people, ready to be their Tyrtzeus. If not the first Southern poet 
who incited his countrymen to deeds of martial valor, he was cer- 
tainly the first Southern poet whose verse was worthy of the cause 
it celebrated. It was vigorous, manly poetry, which ought to be 
remembered when the ‘‘ Lost Cause" it espoused is forgotten. 
This is especially true of his ‘‘ Ethnogenesis"’—a_ spirited and 
imaginative ode, written during the meeting of the first Confederate 
Congress, at Montgomery, in February, 1861; and of the ringing 
battle-cry, entitled ‘‘Carolina,’’ which, we imagine, preceded 
‘*My Maryland,"’ the common origin of both being apparently 
‘‘Oriana."" These poems, and others of kindred force, drew the 
attention of the Southern public toward Timrod, and before the 
close of the next year a project was formed in Charleston, with a 
view of having an illustrated edition of his works published in 
London. ‘‘ Vizetelli, an Englishman of Italian blood, and an art- 


It was not a success, though 


ist of some eminence, then the Southern War Correspondent of 


The London News, offered to supply original illustrations of his 
own; and so warm was the support the proposition met with from 
some of the chief men and most opulent merchants of the State, 
that but little doubt was entertained of its immediate and practical 
realization."” It was a notable scheme, but it came to nothing. 
His next step was a desperate one. 


Charleston Mercury. 


‘* The story of his camp life would furnish a theme for mirth, if 
our laughter were not choked by tears! “One can scarcely con- 
ceive a situation more hopelessly wretched than that of this child, as 


It was from the security of 
Charleston to the dreadful battle-fields of the West, whither he 
went, after the battle of Shiloh, as the War Correspondent of the 
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it were, suddenly flung down into the heart of that stormy retreat, 
and tossed like a straw on the crest of those crimson waves, from 
Mr. Hayne describes him as 
staggering homeward, half-blinded, bewildered, with a dull red 


which he escaped as by a miracle.” 


mist before his eyes, and a shuddering horror at his heart. From 
Charleston he proceeded to Columbia, where he became part pro 
prietor and associate editor of the South Carolinian, a daily paper 
whick promised to vield him a moderate, and, what was better just 
then, a permanent support, At any rate he thought so, and, 
like the poet that he was, he very soon married, his wife being a 
young English lady named Goodwin, who had come to America 
before \ Day, | 


Before two months had passed, and just the poetical ' twelve 


four born to him Christmas 


1864 


months and a day 


years son was on 


‘after his wedding, General Sherman reachecf 
** What followed,"’ says Mr. 
‘is known to all—the conflagration, the sack, the univer- 


Columbia on his march to the sea. 
Hayne, 
sal terror and despair! As one whose vigorous, patriotic editorials 
had made him obnoxious to Federal vengeance, Timrod was 
forced, while this foreign army occupied the town, to remain con- 


cealed. When they left, he rejoined his anxious ‘ womankind,’ to 
behold, in common with thousands of others, such a scene of deso- 
What he and his 
young English wife endured during the next year (their child was 
dead) may be inferred from this passage extracted from a letter 
written by Timrod to his friend Hayne: ‘‘ You ask me to tell you 


lation as mortal eyes have seldom dwelt upon.” 


| my story for the last year. 


1 can embody it all in a few words: 

bevvary, starvation, death, bitter grief, utter want of hope! But let me 
AS ° Ss J J 

You 


know, | suppose, that the Sherman raid destroyed my business. 


be a little more particular, that you may learn where I stand. 


Since that time | have been residing with my sister, Mrs. Goodwin. 
Both my sister and myself are completely impoverished” We have 
lived for a long period, and are still living, on the proceeds of the 
gradual sale of furniture and plate. We have—let me see !—yes, 
we have eaten two silver pitchers, one or two dozen silver forks, 
bedstead. ' 
The strait to which Timrod was reduced was frankly stated by 
him in a letter to the present writer, dated Columbia, July roth, 
1865. 
war, and continues: 





several sofas, innumerable chairs, ard one huge 





He begins by mentioning a letter written to him before the 


which that communication afforded me of your sympathetic nature, 
to appeal to you for certain information which | am desirous of ob- 
taining with regard to the probabilities of my being able to do 
anything at the North. 
however, | must take care not to appear before you in a false posi- 
tion. I must premise, therefore, that in the late civil conflict [ was 
a Secessionist in opinion, though the state of my health precluded 
my bearing arms. But the logic of avents has made me once more 
a citizen of the United States; I begin to see (darkly) behind that 
Divine political economy which has ended in the extinction of 
slavery and the preservation of the Union; and I am prepared to 
discharge in good faith the obligations which | assumed upon 
taking the oath. os **T will not 
trouble you with a detailed account of my situation; suffice it to 
say, that I have been reduced by the destruction of this town to 
the most abject poverty. There is no possibility of my procuring 
employment here of any sort. Literature is an unattainable and 
undesirable luxury. I have tried to open a school, but can get no 
pupils, as nobody is rich enough to pay the tuition fees. All are 
alike ruined. Life in South Carolina—the case of a few shop- 
keepers and farmers excepted— must be for some time to come the 
merest struggle for existence. The people of the North have no 
conception of the state to which the country has been brought. 
‘Those who have lately visited us from your section have been 
struck aghast. You will not wonder, therefore. that | should de- 


Before mentioning what I want to know, 


More I need not say.” = 





sire to get away. I have a family to support, and they must 
starve. With what reception would a Southerner meet in New 
York? Could I hope to get employment there in any capacity 


whatever? Hack writer of a newspaper, editor of the poet's corner 
of some third-rate journal, grocer’s clerk—nothing would come 
amiss to me that would put bread into the mouths and a roof over 
Will you be 
kind enough to answer these questions for me, and help me, if you 
can, to put me on the road to earning an honest penny in 


the heads of those: whom I! love best in the world. 


an 
honest way ?” 

Enclosed in this touching letter were several unpublished poems, 
which were sent by his correspondent to two or three prominent 
Northern magazines, in the hope that they would be accepted and 
purchased on their merits, as well as on account of the condition in 
which the poet was placed. ‘They were speedily returned, though 
a decent amount of cheap verbal sympathy was manifested for 
Timrod. ‘‘ [ will do what I can to serve ‘Timrod,” wrote one pros- 
perous and loyal gentleman, ‘‘ although at present I see no definite 
method of employing his pen. However [ will not forget him. 
His case is a very sad one (poor fellow!), but he has many com- 
panions in misery whose appeals are daily arriving from the 
Southern country."’ Nothing, of course, could be done for him. 

Toward the close of 1866 Timrod obtained a little official em- 
ployment in Columbia. *‘ Your letter found me a scribe,"’ he wrote 
to Mr. Hayne, ‘‘in the Governor's office, where I work every day 
from 9 A.M. to 7 P.M. 
your note. 


I snatch a moment from my labor to answer 
Yes; 1 have had a sad and hard struggle of it for the 
past--six months, but just as I was about to despair of help from 
God or man, I received from Governor Orr a temporary appoint- 
ment as an assistant secretary, or rather clerk. ‘he appointment 
is but for a month or so, in order to get through a certain amount 
of work which crowds upon the department at this time. 
sures me, however, 


It en- 
a month's supply of bread and bacon ; that de- 
voured, I'll trust in God that something else will turn up. This last 
is no conventional remark. [| am really learning, P. , fo trust in 
God!" ‘ 

His term of service ended at the close of the session. The wages 
of the office he held hardly sufficed to feed his family, and he had 
to depend upon the sale of furniture and plate for rent. In April, 
1867, he made a visit to Mr. Hayne, who was living about sixteen 
miles from Augusta, Ga., and both his health and spirits were 
greatly benefited by the dry, warm, and delicious climate of the 
neighborhood. A second visit made in August was not so bene- 
ficial, for shortly after his return to Columbia he had a severe 
hemorrhage of the lungs. ‘‘ It came upon me," he wrote, ‘‘ with- 
out a moment's warning, my mouth being filled with blood while I 





I have been encouraged by the evidence | 








was listening to William Talley talking. 1 did not come home an 
instant too soon. I found them without money or provisions.” 
‘Three days later he wrote again: ‘‘ Yesterday I had a still more 
copious hemorrhage! It occurred in the street—the blood came 
in jets from my mouth; you might have tracked me home in crim- 
son!" 

His end, which was rapidly approaching, was thus described by 
his sister in a letter to Mr. Hayne: ‘' [he idea that he was to choke 
to death by a sudden rush of blood from the lungs, haunted him 
like a spectre ; no persuasion could induce him to believe that there 
was really no danger. His fears, alas! proved but too sure pre- 
monitions of the truth. On Wednesday morning (2d of October), 
at two o'clock, I was roused to witness once more the life stream 
flowing from his lips, while every instant respiration became more 
difficult. 
effect on his wervous system was fatal! 


The hemorrhage, however, was soon checked, but its 

He never rallied again! 
Doctors Gibbes and Talley spent hours by his bedside, endeavor- 
ing by every human means to arrest the progress of the disease ; 
but pneumonic symptoms made their appearance, and hope was 
gone! On Friday morning Dr. Gibbes said, ‘Mr. Timrod, | 
think it my duty to tell you that I can see no chance of your re- 
covery!’ Never shall I forget the fearfully startled expression of 
my brother's face at this announcement. After the doctor went, he 
said to me, ‘ And is ¢his to be the end of all—so soon! so soon! 
and | have achieved so little! I thought to have done so much! 
I had, just before my first attack, fallen into a strain of such pure 
and delicate fancies. I do think this winter [| would have done 
more than I have ever done; yes, I should have written more 
purely, and with a greater delicacy. And then I have loved you 
allso much! Oh! how caz I leave you?’"” * * “On 
Saturday morning he seemed cheerful, and even sanguine; but in 
the afternoon the great pain in his side, and difficulty of breathing, 
returned. He requested the subéutaneous injection of a portion 
of morphine. ‘This had given him relief several times before. It 
was done, and he fell into a gentle sleep. I sat up with him again, 
intending to call his wife to take my place at two o'clock; but at 
two he awoke, and O God! ¢hat awakening! 


” - 


It was the com- 
mencement of the last struggle. ‘The strongest convulsions shook his 
already worn-out frame. To listen to those groans—those shrieks, 
agony untold! For hours the 
struggle lasted, and then came for a space partial quiet and con- 
sciousness. ‘Oh!’ I murmured to 
‘ Yes,’ he replied, in a tone 
so mournful, it seemed the wail of a life-time of desolation; ‘ yes, 
my sister, but love is sweeter than rest/'"" * * * ‘AS un- 
quenchable ¢hirs¢t coasumed him. Nothing could allay that dread- 
ful torture. He whispered, as I placed the water to his lips, ‘ Don't 
you remember that passage I once quoted to you from A7ny 
Yohn? (had always such a horror of quenchless thirst, and now | 
He alluded to the passage — 


was unutterable horror !— was 
He knew that he was dying. 
him, ‘ you will soon be at rest NOW.’ 


suffer it!’ 


‘And none of you will let the Winter come, 
To thrust his icy fingers in my maw!’ 


Just a day or two before he left on a visit to you at ‘ Copse Hill,’ 
in one of our evening rambles, he had repeated the passage to me 
with a remark on the extraordinary force of the words. Katie took 
my place at five o'clock (in the morning), and never again left his 
side. ‘The last spoonful of water she gave him, he could not swal- 
low. ‘Never mind,’ he said, ‘I shall soon drink of the river of 
Eternal Life.’ Shortly after he slept peacefully in Christ. He died 
at the very hour which, years ago, he had predicted would be his 
death-hour."’ 

The prediction to which Timrod's sister referred was contained 
in one of hisearly poems. Here it is: 
A COMMON THOUGHT. 


Somewhere on this earthly planet 
In the dust of flowers to be, 

In the dew-drop, in the sunshine, 
Sleeps a solemn day for me. 


At this wakeful hour of midnight 
I behold it dawn in mist, 
And I hear a sound of sobbing 
Through the darkness — hist! oh, hist! 


In a dim and musky chamber, 
I am breathing life away ; 

Some one draws a curtain softly, 
And I watch the broadening day. 


As it purples in the zenith, 
As it brightens on the lawn, 
There's a hush of death about me, 
And a whisper, ‘‘ He is gone!" 
SONNET. 
Some truths there be are better left unsaid ; 
Much is there that we may not speak unblamed. 
On words, as wings, how many joys have fled ! 
The jealous fairies love not to be named. 
There is an old-world tale of one whose bed 
A genius graced, to all, save him, unknown ; 
One day the secret passed his lips, and sped 
As secrets speed— thenceforth he slept alone. 
Too much, eli! far too much is told in books; 
Too broad a daylight wraps us all and each. 
‘Ah! it is well that, deeper than our looks, 
Some secrets lie beyond conjecture's reach. 
Ah! it is well that in the soul are nooks 
That will not open to the keys of speech. 
SONNET. 
I know not why, but all this weary day, 
Seamanes by no definite grief or pain, 
Sad fancies have been flitting through my brain ; 
Now it has been a vessel losing way, 
Rounding a stormy headland; now a gray 
Dull waste of clouds above a wintry main ; 
And then, a banner, drooping in the rain, 
And meadows beaten into bloody clay. 
Strolling at random with this shadowy woe 
At heart, I chanced to wander hither! Lo! 
A league of desolate marsh-land, with its lush, 
Hot grasses in a noisome, tide-left bed, 
And faint, warm airs, that rustle in the hush, 
Like whispers round the body of the dead ! 


“THE ALDINE PRESS.""—|AMES SUTTON & Co., Printers 
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